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In 1931, at the meeting of the American 
Library Association at Yale, I read a paper 
entitled ‘‘The Emergence of the College 
Library.’’ During the years immediately 
preceding, the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York had been active in stimulating 
college library development through grants 
.of approximately $1,000,000 to eighty-odd 
liberal arts college libraries for the pur- 
chase of books and periodicals. College 
administrators and librarians had thought 
and written extensively in an effort to make 
the college library a more effective educa- 
tional instrument, and changes had taken 
place within the curriculums of colleges 
which greatly influenced library activities 
and made it possible for one to state em- 
phatically that the college library was 
emerging from a past of comparatively 
minor importance in higher education to a 
present of marked educational significance. 

Since 1931 other changes and improve- 
ments have been made in the organization 
and administration of the liberal arts col- 
lege library which have further added to 
its effectiveness in carrying out the educa- 
tional program of the college. And in 1937 
the junior college library experienced simi- 
lar stimulation through grants of $300,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation to the libra- 
ries of 92 colleges of this character. 


1An address delivered at Vanderbilt University 
on February 3, 1938. 


EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. LOUIS R. WILSON 
DEAN OF THE GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Six of the changes which have affected 
college library administration during the 
past half decade have been so notable that 
they warrant consideration in this sym- 
posium. 

(1) First of all, the modern college ex- 
acts higher qualifications of its librarian 
than formerly. It no longer considers the 
possession of an A.B. degree and the com- 
pletion of one year of training in a library 
school sufficient equipment for the librarian 
who is to become a successful administrator, 
a wise counselor in the use of books and a 
force in shaping college instructional poli- 
cies. It insists that the librarian must be 
a person of imagination and initiative, that 
he must have a sound understanding of 
library administration and some subject 
field and that he must know how to relate 
the use of the library to the educational 
program of the college. It has also come 
to think of the library staff as a projection 
of the college faculty, whose task it is to 
integrate class instruction with appropriate 
readings. It has consciously charged the 
staff with the responsibility of aiding the 
faculty in wise selection and, through 
proper administration, of guiding students 
and faculty in the effective use of books. 

(2) In the second place, the college has 
required its instructional staff to reinforce 
every course offered in the curriculum with 
an adequate and functionally selected sup- 
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ply of the newest and best books and maga- 
zines. Book selection has become a care- 
fully considered, well-planned activity to 
which the teaching staff and the librarian 
give the same kind of attention they give 
to preparation for classes or to ordering 
and cataloguing books. And honors courses, 
modifications of curriculums and other de- 
vices for improving instruction and stimu- 
lating book use are not initiated with- 
out the knowledge and cooperation of the 
library. 

(3) In the third place, the college has 
learned that it must provide liberal finan- 
cial support for library purposes if it is to 
achieve academic excellence. The North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools has emphasized this inti- 
mate relationship. Studies by Waples and 
Randall strongly reinforce this conviction. 
They show convincingly that the value of 
the contribution of the library to the edu- 
eational program largely depends upon: 
(1) the competency of the library staff 
(which, in turn, rests upon financial sup- 
port), (2) the proficiency of the faculty in 
teaching by means of books (again closely 
related to financial support), and (3) the 
annual expenditure of sufficient money to 
provide for an abundant supply of intelli- 
gently selected books and periodicals for all 
subjects embraced in the educational pro- 
gram. Without such support an effective 
library is impossible, and without an ef- 
fective program of book use, the entire 
program of the college suffers. 

(4) Again, the college has begun to as- 
sume responsibility for the continuing after- 
college education of the student. It insists 
that both faculty and library staff teach the 
use of books so effectively that the student 
will use the skill he has acquired in con- 
tinuing his education after he leaves col- 
lege. The responsibility which the library 
shares with the college in this matter is 
threefold. It should teach the formal use 
of books; it should stress the value of read- 
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ing; and it should condition students jn 
their attitude toward the use of books. In 
discharging this responsibility, colleges and 
libraries have employed many means. They 
have provided orientation courses in library 
use, they have established browsing rooms 
and dormitory libraries, they have stressed 
the ownership of books, they have extended 
the loan of books, pictures and music ree- 
ords for long periods of time, they have 
instigated informal readings by faculty 
members and library staff, they have based 
general and honors courses on extensive, 
independent reading. They have employed 
all these methods to assist the student, as 
President Wriston has phrased it, ‘‘in the 
reconstruction of his outlook upon life, in 
the reorientation of his habits of thought 
and expression, in the refinement of his taste 
and appreciation, and his achievement of 
something like philosophical coherence in 
the interpretation of life and experience.”’ 

(5) The college has likewise insisted that 
the library become more aware of its respon- 
sibility for service to the faculty, to former 
students and to other libraries and readers 
within the area which it serves. As a result, 
the library has become more active in pro- 
viding faculty members with books which 
deal with new movements in education or 
which aid them in research. It buys or 
borrows through inter-library loan books of 
both types in increasing quantities. It co- 
operates with other libraries in purchasing 
books, in providing resources for special 
study, in promoting liberal programs of 
inter-library loan, in lending books to 
alumni and local students. It has extended 
its activities in all these ways because it has 
come to understand that no library can 
expect to develop its resources to the point 
where it can perform all its functions 
unassisted. 

(6) Finally, in a few important instances, 
the library has begun to concern itself with 
two activities which it may develop as aids 
to college officers in charge of instruction. 
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In these instances, it administers tests to 
determine speed and comprehension in 
reading and relates the amounts and kinds 
of reading done by students to their gen- 
eral academie records. This information 
adds to the record of student ability and 
application, and should be of value in 
determining the extent to which the college 
has sueceeded in laying a sound educational 
foundation for after-college life. 

Changes in the university library similar 
to those in the college library can not be 
cited with an equal degree of exactness. 
The university library can not be said to 
have ‘‘emerged’’ in this sense in the imme- 
diate past. But university administrators, 
faculty members, librarians and scholars in 
general have been thinking seriously con- 
cerning the place of the library in the uni- 
versity program, and the university library 
has greatly increased its awareness of the 
fundamental objectives of the university. 

As a result of this awareness, the modern 
university library has consciously or other- 
wise redefined its functions in recent years. 
It knows that: (1) it must aid the univer- 
sity in conserving materials; (2) it must 
acquire all materials essential to the exten- 
sion of knowledge in the special fields of 
instruction and investigation supported by 
the university; (3) it must provide biblio- 
graphical apparatus to make available its 
own materials and those in other libraries ; 
(4) it must provide suitable quarters in 
which the student, instructor and investi- 
gator may utilize library materials; and 
(5) it must promote the work of the teacher, 
student and the publie through a competent 
staff. It must raise its entire service above 
the ordinary administrative level of the past 
and become, in a very real sense, one of the 
university’s principal instruments in re- 
search and teaching. In this respect it 
should be second only to the faculty itself. 
And, inasmuch as the library of a univer- 
sity serves undergraduates, graduates and 
members of professional schools, it must 
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adjust its service intelligently to the re- 
quirements of each. These functions, and 
the changes which have taken place in per- 
forming them, may now be emphasized. 

(1) Conservation of materials stands at 
the head of the list of university library 
functions. The change which has taken 
place in the performance of this function 
may be characterized as a change from indi- 
vidual to cooperative responsibility. Prior 
to 1900, every major university library in 
the United States operated on a more or 
less individual and independent basis in 
the conservation of materials. It classified 
and catalogued its materials with little de- 
pendence upon other libraries. It borrowed 
comparatively few books from other libra- 
ries ; it loaned comparatively few. Although 
members of its staff participated in the ac- 
tivities of state and national library organi- 
zations, it limited its operations largely to 
the needs of its immediate campus. It acted 
independently. But to-day, the modern 
university library finds that cooperation 
with other libraries in the conserving of 
materials demands serious consideration. 
The reason is obvious. In 1900, no univer- 
sity library in America contained as many 
as 1,000,000 volumes. Since that date, how- 
ever, the number of great concentrations of 
books has rapidly increased and the task of 
housing library materials has become a 
major problem the solution of which may 
have to be achieved cooperatively. Cen- 
trally located regional library warehouses 
to which cooperatiing libraries can send 
little used materials and from which they 
can quickly secure materials through tele- 
phone eall and air mail express may afford 
one way of escape from the difficulty. The 
fact that to-day there are seventy-seven 
centers in America in which concentrations 
of 500,000 to 12,000,000 volumes suitable 
for advanced study and research are to be 
found, that many libraries have the habit 
of doubling their book stocks every twenty 
or twenty-five years, and that two major 
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university libraries built within the past 
decade to house enormous collections have 
cost between $4,000,000 and $7,000,000— 
these facts show very clearly the necessity 
for cooperation in conservation alone. 

(2) This problem, however, is not so 
pressing as that of acquiring new materials 
for research. Even before the depression 
it had become clear that no university had 
sufficient money to enable its library to 
secure single-handed all materials required 
for this purpose. Consequently, libraries 
have undertaken to effect a division of re- 
sponsibility for the acquisition of different 
types of material and have entered into 
working arrangements of this character. 
Numerous illustrations are to be found. 
The agreement between the New York Pub- 
lie Library and the Library of Columbia 
University concerning the acquisition of 
daily newspapers is one of the most notable. 
The former library holds itself responsible 
for maintaining bound files of newspapers 
in general; the latter maintains bound files 
of the major New York dailies only. In 
Chicago the University of Chicago library 
acquires materials in the fields in which the 
university carries on instruction and re- 
search. The Newberry Library acquires 
special materials in the fields of the humani- 
ties. The John Crerar Library specializes 
in medicine, science and technology. The 
Public Library buys those materials that 
are of most importance in a general refer- 
ence and circulating library. The libraries 
of the Chicago Art Institute, the Field 
Museum and the Museum of Science and 
Industry likewise recognize limitations im- 
posed by the fields of their respective spe- 
cializations. In North Carolina, the li- 
braries of Duke University and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, though located 
in two entirely distinct communities, have 
agreed upon lines of purchase in certain 
broad fields and in the acquisition of state, 
national and international documents. In 
many other cities and regions, agreements 
of similar character have been effected. 
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The Library of Congress and several uni- 
versity libraries of the Northeast partici- 
pate in a second significant form of coopera- 
tion in acquisition. Under this agreement 
a representative of the Library of Congress 
buys from European dealers books of 
importance to American scholars without 
placing an undue burden on any one library, 
If university libraries in other major re- 
gions were to adopt similar plans, they 
also might secure rare publications of im- 
portance to the regions without bidding 
against one another and raising the price 
of such titles to all. 

Agreements to underwrite collectively the 
cost of reproducing materials by film con- 
stitute another means of securing publica- 
tions at prices which otherwise would be 
prohibitive. A notable example of this type 
of cooperation has recently been effected. 
As a result a number of libraries are now 
receiving film reproductions of all books 
published in England between 1485 and 
1550—about 4,000 volumes. By sharing the 
cost of producing the original negatives, the 
libraries have brought the materials within 
a price range which all can afford. This 
same device might also be utilized on a 
regional basis where the principal libraries 
in a region could find constant rather than 
occasional use for materials of particular 
importance to the region. By participating 
in this kind of activity, the librarian of to- 
day, like the fifteenth-century printer, has 
become not only the conserver, but the pub- 
lisher of hitherto priceless materials and is 
bringing them within the reach of scholars 
everywhere. 

Fortunately, this kind of cooperation 
need not be limited to libraries in the 
United States. It is being extended to other 
countries and might be extended further. 
American libraries do not possess the wealth 
of manuscripts and early printed books 
owned by European libraries. Nevertheless 
they have secured abroad many important 
collections which contain unique foreign 


material. They also possess extensive col- 
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lections of manuscripts and publications 
relating to the history and industrial de- 
velopment of America and to the technolog- 
ical advance which has characterized Amer- 
ican life. These are of great importance to 
scholars in other countries. Through co- 
operation with the International Federation 
of Library Associations and other interna- 
tional organizations, film reproductions of 
these materials might be exchanged with 
foreign libraries on a piece-for-piece or 
price basis and the cause of world scholar- 
ship promoted accordingly. Cooperation 
through the Library of Congress and Super- 
intendent of Documents with other national 
libraries in securing a wider exchange of 
public documents to be placed in designated 
libraries in the United States and other 
countries would also contribute greatly to 
this same end. 

(3) The third duty of the university 
library is to provide such bibliographical 
apparatus as will enable its students and 
faculty to locate materials found elsewhere 
so that they may be secured through inter- 
library loan, photostat or film. Cooperation 
in this activity is again indispensable. The 
‘Union List of Serials,’’ which lists the 
periodical resourees of most of the major 
libraries of the country, and the Union 
Catalog of the Library of Congress, which 
brings together 15,000,000 cards covering 
the location of 9,000,000 titles in libraries 
in the United States, constitute the two most 
notable examples of this type of cooperation 
in America. This latter tool, while the most 
extensive of its kind in the world, should 
be kept strictly up to date and extended 
through the cooperation of all libraries in 
all parts of the United States which possess 
titles that would add to its usefulness to 
scholars. 

The development of regional union cata- 
logues seems necessary for the quick loca- 
tion and exchange of materials in metro- 
politan areas and regions far distant from 


Washington. New union catalogues de- 
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veloped cooperatively by libraries in Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Durham-Chapel Hill, 
Nashville, New Orleans, Denver and other 
cities have speeded up the exchange of in- 
terlibrary loans or microfilm reproductions 
and have increased tremendously the re- 
sources of all students in the regions con- 
cerned. The assistance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the compilation of some of these 
catalogues has proved very helpful and if 
extended to centers in other regions would 
greatly facilitate the work of scholars. 

The preparation of extensive descriptions 
of the holdings suitable for research of indi- 
vidual libraries within a given region af- 
fords a third means of regional cooperation 
in providing bibliographical apparatus. 
This kind of cooperation recently effected 
by research libraries in the Southeast and 
Southwest has resulted in the location and 
description of 10,000,000 or more volumes 
suitable for this purpose. Once the original 
copy of such descriptions has been pre- 
pared, it can be printed or reproduced very 
inexpensively by mimeograph or film and 
made available to other libraries. Cata- 
logues of special collections can likewise be 
reproduced in this way, and if the descrip- 
tions take the form of general characteriza- 
tion or selected illustrative titles, the orig- 
inal ecards or manuscripts can be reproduced 
inexpensively. The short-title type of cata- 
logue might also be used effectively for this 
purpose. 

The provision of bibliographical appa- 
ratus likewise has an international aspect 
that is constantly assuming greater impor- 
tance. Scholarship acknowledges no na- 
tional boundaries. Knowledge of library 
materials at the Hague, at Geneva, at Paris, 
at Berlin, in the British Museum and in the 
English Public Record Office, in the Span- 
ish Archives, in the Vatican Library—in 
fact, in the principal centers of scholarship 
throughout the world, is of major impor- 
tanee to the American scholar, regardless 
of where they may be located. The library, 
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therefore, should assume the responsibility 
of participation in movements directed to- 
ward the greater coordination of library 
resources wherever they may be found. 
Here again, libraries must cooperate and 
if these enterprises are to achieve their 
greatest success, the Federal Government 
might well give them its support. 

(4) The fourth responsibility of the uni- 
versity library is to provide a staff that is 
adequately trained and competent to meet 
the highly complex and varied demands 
which the scholars of a great university may 
make upon it. To-day university adminis- 
trators are insisting that the librarian who 
directs the activities of such a complex and 
important division of the university as the 
library is shall have a broad general under- 
standing of the university as a whole as 
opposed to a narrower departmental point 
of view; that he shall possess a scholarly 
foundation in library science and related 
fields of scholarship; that he shall have a 
thorough understanding of the functional 
relationships which exist among the various 
departments of the library and ability to 
organize and direct library personnel. They 
are demanding that he shall be able to par- 
ticipate effectively in formulating the ad- 
ministrative and educational policies of the 
university, to administer the library upon 
a sound functional basis and, through his 
personality and interest in books, his knowl- 
edge of materials for instruction and re- 
search and his cooperation with students 
and faculty, to bring the library into a 
closer relationship to the educational proc- 
esses of the university as a whole. They 
likewise expect the professional members of 
the staff to possess a knowledge of the na- 
ture and importance of research, a scholarly 
acquaintance with the subject-matter of the 
department, division or school with which 
they deal, professional skill in handling 
bibliographical apparatus and ability in aid- 
ing students and faculty members in secur- 
ing needed materials. 
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Insistence upon this sort of attainment 
by the librarian and library staff has also 
grown out of the effort which universities 
are making to give undergraduates a more 
substantial, basic education, to provide 
prospective teachers with a broader train- 
ing than that hitherto provided through 
departmental specialization leading to the 
Ph.D. degree and to assist graduate stu- 
dents and members of faculties in the use of 
bibliographical aids and materials. At the 
University of Chicago, university instruc- 
tors are appointed as advisers to students 
in the college, one of their most important 
duties being that of advising students in 
reading. A staff of library counselors at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, as- 
sist students in the selection of materials 
for teaching and research. The Graduate 
School of Yale University has established 
a Division of General Studies to provide 
students who wish to become teachers, di- 
rectors of museums, leaders of forums and 
other adult educational agencies less re- 
stricted programs of study than those usu- 
ally offered by individual departments. A 
member of the library staff is on the com- 
mittee in charge. The Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago has 
organized courses in college student reading 
open to prospective teachers and librarians 
alike to serve a similar purpose. 

Changes resulting in improvement in uni- 
versity library service have taken other 
forms. Several university libraries have 
established dormitory and home libraries 
for the use of undergraduates. They have 
provided special library assistants to aid 
professors in the discovery of unusual mate- 
rials. They have added specially trained 
members to the library staff competent to 
offer courses in bibliography, to experiment 
with the use of film or with the adaptation 
of new mechanical devices to library pro- 
cedures. The Association of Research Li- 
braries, organized in 1932, has devoted its 
entire attention to increasing university 
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library effectiveness, and the American Li- 
brary Association is giving special consider- 
ation to this field through its Board on 
Resources for Research, its committee on 
microphotography and a newly established 
journal on this subject. 

(5) The fifth duty of the university li- 
brary is to provide adequate library quar- 
ters. This is not the time to discuss the pros 
and cons of centralized or decentralized 
buildings. The ideal, from my point of 
view, is a major university building which 
houses the central administration of the li- 
brary, its main bibliographical and refer- 
ence apparatus, its order, catalogue and 
preparation departments, reading rooms, 
seminars, cubicles and the major book re- 
sources, with departmental libraries and 
duplicate catalogues outside as educational 
efficiency may require. The principal con- 
cern of the university administration should 
be to provide such quarters for the library 
as will ensure the greatest possible use of 
materials with a minimum loss of time and 
efficieney by students, faculty and library 
staff. 

Three additional functions of the univer- 
sity library which spring primarily from 
the location in which the library finds itself 
may now be eonsidered. 

(1) The first of these is that of collecting 
materials which relate to the particular 
region which the university serves. No uni- 
versity is, in the strictest sense, local. By 
its very nature it is universal. But its habi- 
tat is local; its prineipal support is fre- 
quently largely local ; and it may very right- 
fully undertake to collect and conserve ma- 
terial pertinent to the natural, industrial, 
economic, educational, social and cultural 
resources and institutions of its region. 
When the university library assumes such 
responsibility, it not only provides the 
region with a collection of material basic 
to the solution of many of its problems, 
but develops bibliographical data which 
open its resources to scholars everywhere. 

(2) The second responsibility is that of 
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serving the general public interest. The 
past decade has witnessed a tremendous ex- 
tension of the use of members of university 
faculties, university laboratories and libra- 
ries in the field of public service. And the 
prospect for further increase is very evi- 
dent. Government has constantly become 
more complex. Inventions and the im- 
provement of means of communication and 
transportation have brought thousands of 
new relationships into existence. Univer- 
sity extension, agricultural extension, radio 
broadeasting, library extension—all have 
either been called into being or have under- 
gone a great expansion in response to the 
increased demands of the public for infor- 
mation with which to meet the exigencies 
of the hour. In this situation, the univer- 
sity library, with its staff, with its access to 
resources, and with its information concern- 
ing individuals and organizations, may be- 
come one of the university’s principal in- 
struments in conserving knowledge of the 
past, in assisting scholars in extending the 
boundaries of what is known at present and 
in serving the public good. 

(3) The third duty which the location of 
the university may impose upon the library 
is that of providing facilities and general 
bibliographical resources for the profes- 
sional training of librarians. In certain in- 
stances the library may furnish part of the 
instructional staff for this purpose. The 
importance of assisting in this activity 
grows out of the fact that successful teach- 
ing from the elementary school, through the 
high school, college, university, into after- 
school life, depends in large measure upon 
the ability of teachers, librarians and stu- 
dents at all levels to use books and other 
library materials effectively. It grows out 
of the further fact that the possession and 
intelligent use of such ability by all ele- 
ments of society is fundamental to partici- 
pation in and maintenance of a sound, 
democratic civilization. 

This is something of the role which the 
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university library may play in higher edu- 
cation in America to-day. This is the réle 
which the joint libraries of this great uni- 
versity and allied institutions may play 
in the region of its natural rootage and 
throughout the nation. This university is 
located in one of the Southeastern states in 
which, as a region, there are fewer libraries 
and book resources to serve the instruc- 
tional and scholarly needs of 25,550,890 
people, whites and Negroes, than in any 
other region of the nation. It is located in 
a region that possesses only eight of the 77 
centers in the nation that have more than 
500,000 volumes suitable for research pur- 
poses, or one fifth of a volume per capita as 
against one and one eighth books per capita 
for the country as a whole. It has as its 
immediate field of service a region whose 
colleges, universities and technical institu- 
tions tremendously need books and scientifie 
journals, without which its scholars can not 
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achieve maximum success in their effort to 
train an increasing number of students com- 
petent to solve pressing regional and there. 
fore national problems. Its librarian and 
his colleagues in the affiliated and neighbor- 
ing libraries are keenly aware of these needs 
and of the rare opportunity of meeting 
them. Thus located, its library, if properly 
housed and supported, can, through cooper- 
ation with the allied libraries of the com- 
munity, serve the local student bodies and 
faculties as a fine instrument of instruction 
and research; it can cooperate with other 
libraries in the immediate region in extend- 
ing the use of library materials in education 
at all levels and in building up library re- 
sources now too generally lacking but fun- 
damental to regional development, and by 
cooperating with libraries in all parts of 
the country, it can contribute to the intel- 
lectual and cultural enrichment of the 
nation. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE—A PIONEER’ 


By Dr. GUY E. SNAVELY 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Our country is the land of colleges! The 
first one was founded in 1636 at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, when it was a frontier vil- 
lage of twenty-five houses surrounded by an 
Indian stockade. Though many colleges 
flourished for a while and passed out of the 
picture, there are about one thousand so- 
called four-year colleges still in operation. 
Of this number some six hundred are listed 
as standard A-grade institutions by the 
various regional standardizing agencies. 

The Harvard Tercentary, held in the fall 
of 1936, included a number of most im- 
pressive functions. One that abides most 
vividly in my memory was the morning 


1 Convocation address delivered at the time of 
the semi-centennial celebration of the founding of 
the College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington, 
March 17, 1938. 


program entitled ‘‘Remembrance and 
Thanksgiving.’’ No true patriot can fail 
to remember with deepest thanksgiving the 
leadership given to American democracy by 
the pioneer colleges. 

Founders of colleges accompanied the 
settlers as the American frontiers were 
pushed steadily westward and southward. 
This holds true even for the nine colleges 
founded in pre-Revolutionary period. 

The founders of the republic insisted on 
having a complete separation of church and 
state. This policy permitted a distinct 
deviation in the founding of colleges to 
what prevailed in those countries of Europe, 
whence came the colonists. The religious 
zeal of the early settlers determined the 
early type of college. As is well known and 
has been so often stated, the early colleges 
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were intended primarily for the training of 
an educated ministry. Even William and 
Mary, the second colonial college and 
founded two generations after Harvard, 
was established for the education of the 
clergy of the Established Church in the 
Colony of Virginia. Yale was founded a 
few years later as a protest against the 
liberalism that was prevailing at the mother 
institution in Massachusetts. 

The records would indicate that of the 
forty thousand men who graduated from 
American colleges previous to 1855, at least 
ten thousand were ministers of the church. 
Happily these clergymen were on the whole 
safe and sane leaders in the political and 
cultural life of their times. Investigation 
shows that of the colleges receiving state 
charters before the Civil War there are 182 
that survive. An additional 80 per cent. of 
this number failed to maintain their exis- 
tence. Practically every one of these three 
hundred or more colleges was established 
under the aegis of the church. It is inter- 
esting to note that of the present state uni- 
versities three were established by church 
influences, predominantly Presbyterian. 
These are the Universities of California, 
Delaware and Tennessee. 

The waves of religious revival that swept 
over the nation about the middle of the 
eighteenth century and at the close of that 
century were responsible doubtless for the 
lack of interest—nay even necessity of the 
establishment of colleges by the various 
Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century there was an anti-religious move- 
ment which was very pronounced. It was 
felt even at such church-related institutions 
as Yale University. In the last few years 
of that century were chartered the Univer- 
sities of Georgia, North Carolina and Ver- 
mont. It is interesting to recall that a 
group of Yale men were responsible for the 
organizing of Franklin College at Athens, 
Georgia, the liberal arts department of the 
University of Georgia. The University of 


states. 
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Virginia was established in 1819 by Thomas 
Jefferson as a definite protest against the 
predominance of religious control in higher 
education. 

No one ean really say that the colleges 
which died had lived their little day in vain. 
Ever shall I remember the eloquent state- 
ment of a leading trustee of the college 
where I have been president for the past 
seventeen years when he remarked that ‘‘La 
Grange College of north Alabama had 
proved its right of existence by educating 
that outstanding Methodist pioneer of the 
Deep South, Bishop Robert Paine.’’ 

The cooperation of the Presbyterians and 
the Congregationalists in the founding of 
the early colleges in the middle and far 
West is a lesson in Christian fellowship for 
present-day church and college leaders. 
The Presbyterians founded considerably 
more colleges in the early days than any 
other religious group. The Methodists and 
Baptists originally felt that an educated 
leadership was somewhat of a handicap. 
Fervor rather than intellectual balance was 
to be preferred ! 

The earlier Methodists, of course, consid- 
ered themselves societies and not altogether 
beyond the fold of the Church of England. 
A reaction occurred in 1824 when the 
Methodist General Conference voted to 
establish a college within the confines of 
each annual conference. This conference 
recognized that ‘‘the Christian College is 
the bulwark of the Christian Churech.’’ It 
is interesting to recall that the same man, 
Stephen Olin, was chiefly responsible for 
the founding of the first Methodist college 
in the South, Randolph-Macon in Virginia, 
as well as the first one in the North, Wes- 
leyan in Connecticut. The former was 
chartered in 1830 and the latter in 1831. 

The impetus to establish colleges by the 
religious groups that were not interested 
originally was greatly accelerated in the 
second quarter of the eighteenth century. 
In the decade just previous to the Civil 
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War came the largest number of any previ- 
ous decade. 

The pioneer settlers always included a 
nucleus that had the urge to establish col- 
leges. It seems incredible to us of the 
present to realize how our early ancestors 
could really make the sacrifices that per- 
mitted the establishment of such frontier 
colleges as Oberlin, Knox, Beloit, Emory, 
Transylvania and Georgetown. Occasion- 
ally circumstances made it impossible for 
the original founders to carry on: other 
sects were found to take over several old- 
established colleges. Allegheny and Dick- 
inson in Pennsylvania had been founded by 
the Presbyterians, but about 1833 were 
taken over by the Methodists, when came 
the threat that the doors could no longer 
be opened. 

The Catholic settlers did not lag behind 
the Protestants in their zeal for establish- 
ing colleges. Spring Hill College at Mobile, 
Alabama, was established in 1830, making 
it among the oldest colleges in the South. 

The humorous story prevails in the 
Southwest that the pioneer Methodist 
preacher was in the vanguard of the group 
that opened up settlements in such states 
as Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. On 
one occasion the Baptist preacher felt sure 
that he was ahead of the Methodist preacher 
because he sat in the front of the train and 
had not seen clergymen of the Methodist 
faith elsewhere among the group of settlers. 
When the train finally reached the place 
chosen by the prospective settlers, the Bap- 
tist clergyman was astounded to find the 
Methodist circuit rider stepping off the cow- 
eatcher of the locomotive and shaking the 
cinders from his linen duster. 

The life career of that famous Methodist 
missionary, Martin Ruter, exemplifies 
ideally the early movements in founding 
colleges. Born in Massachusetts, — self- 
educated in his youth in Vermont, he went 
in the role of missionary to Montreal, where 
he received excellent training in Hebrew 
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and other foreign languages at the hands 
of a learned rabbi. In 1818 Ruter estab. 
lished an academy at New Market, New 
Hampshire, the first Methodist educational 
institution. Having been admitted as a 
member of the conference in the old St, 
John’s Street Church of New York City, 
Ruter became an educational leader in the 
church. In the General Conference of 1824, 
he was chairman of the committee on edu- 
eation. Shortly thereafter he organized the 
Western Methodist Book Concern in Cin- 
cinnati. He was one of the founders of 
Augusta College (now deceased) in Ken- 
tucky. This was the first Methodist college 
chartered to confer baccalaureate degrees, 
five graduates being awarded the A.B. 
degree in 1829. 

Because of his success with Augusta Col- 
lege, Ruter was called by the Pittsburgh 
Conference to put life into Allegheny Col- 
lege, which had been relinquished by the 
Presbyterians. 

After its doors had been closed for about 
two years, Allegheny College was reopened 
under the leadership of Martin Ruter and 
continues to this day preeminent in the edu- 
cational world. After a few years, Ruter 
felt that his mission was ended at Allegheny 
College, and under the urge of his restless 
spirit hurried off to the new nation of Texas. 
He had hardly landed there before he estab- 
lished Ruterville College. This college, 
with four others organized by men of more 
enthusiasm than ability and vision, finally 
succumbed, or rather united in the forma- 
tion of Southwestern University (George- 
town, Texas), which has had a long and in- 
fluential history. By the merest accident, 
the present speaker met two grandchildren 
of Martin Ruter in Birmingham, Alabama, 
a few years ago. After many visits to the 
home of the aged retired business man and 
his more aged spinster sister, two wills were 
finally written that resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the sizable Ruter Foundation at 
Birmingham-Southern College. 
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The American college was a pioneer in 
the emancipation of women from the super- 
stition that they were incapable of collegiate 
training. Just about a hundred years ago 
Mary Lyon organized her seminary which 
later became Mount Holyoke College in 
which she proved that the study of college 
subjects by young women would not cause 
them a mental and physical collapse. In 
1836 Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia, was 
chartered as the first college in the world to 
confer the regular baccalaureate degree on 
young women. About the same time four 
women were admitted on the same basis as 
men at Oberlin College. Thus began the 
creat movement of coeducation in colleges 
and universities. 

The colleges of the Old World are still 
hesitant about treating women on the same 
basis as men. Although Oxford now per- 
mits a great number of women to enroll, 
there are no fine living establishments set 
up for them. They seem to be tolerated 
rather than eneouraged in their ambitions 
for college degrees. 

The American college pioneered in the 
raising of standards for those entering the 
other learned professions other than the 
ministry. The Johns Hopkins University, 
on the opening of its medical school some 
forty years ago, was the first to require col- 
lege graduation for admission. It is quite 
common now for the universities with the 
better-known professional schools to expect 
most, if not all, of a baccalaureate course 
before admission. In addition to medicine, 
this holds true for law, engineering, jour- 
nalism and theology. Dentistry, pharmacy 
and nursing are making progress in the 
same direction. 

In the realm of research in the sciences 
and other fields, as well as in the postgradu- 
ate training offered prospective college and 
university teachers, the American college is 
again a pioneer. Previous tp the founding 
of the Johns Hopkins in 1876, the American 
Student ambitious for further intellectual 
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advancement was accustomed to study in 
the European universities, more especially 
some of the better known schools in Ger- 
many. Ina very few years after the found- 
ing of Johns Hopkins, a number of other 
well-established American universities 
made similar offerings in the graduate field. 
At the present time facilities for advanced 
study for those interested in research or for 
other reasons, the graduate school in Amer- 
ica has the advantage over all others. 

The American college is at present going 
through a transition period. There are the 
so-called progressives, who insist that each 
student must have a curriculum adapted to 
his own individual capacity and interest. 
On the other hand, there are some who think 
that the question of the curriculum is still 
paramount. After all, an immature stu- 
dent may be under the delusion that a pass- 
ing whim is really his controlling interest. 
Obviously, his immaturity will becloud his 
better judgment. The American college 
will continue its experimentation so that a 
happy solution of these two contrasting 
ideas will evolve. 

For our democracy to continue to fune- 
tion for the freedom and happiness of our 
people, the American college is needed to 
train the leadership that will be able to solve 
the pressing present-day problems of world 
peace, social injustice and the ills resulting 
from ignorance in the area of economics. 

In its pioneering, the American college 
will include in its curriculum enlivening 
courses in the realm of the fine arts. Its 
graduates will continue to be educated to 
live a richer, fuller life than to be mostly 
concerned about the vocational outlook. 

The College of Puget Sound is typical of 
the pioneer spirit we have been discussing. 
There is no method of positive measurement 
of its great contributions in various realms. 
However, its administration, faculty, 
alumni and friends can note with just and 
pardonable pride the magnificent contribu- 
tion which it has made in the upbuilding of 
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this great section of the country. It has 
lived up to its ideals of dedicating its labors 
‘‘to the promotion of Learning, Good Gov- 
ernment, and the Christian Religion.’’ 
May it ever survive as a pharos, though at 
times the skies of to-day seem beclouded 
and the future somewhat gloomy. 

Most fitting also is the just tribute and 
praise that we are glad to give Dr. Edward 
H. Todd, who has guided the destinies of 
the college for the past twenty-five years. 
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In this celebration of the golden anniver. 
sary of the college, we rejoice to participate 
in his silver anniversary as president. In 
the educational world, as well as in this 
area of his operations, he has won distin- 
guished recognition for his success in ad- 
vancing the standing of the college, in add- 
ing to its equipment and above all in the 
expansion of its financial facilities. May 
his leadership also continue to flourish as a 
beacon light! 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE AUSTRIAN NATIONAL LIBRARY 

Aw Associated Press dispatch states that in 
Austria a purge of proscribed “non-Aryan” 
volumes in the Austrian National Library is 
under way. 

Lists were sent to the chief librarian of books 
to be removed from among the 1,200,000 volumes 
housed in the Hofburg, once the home of the 
Hapsburgs. It was not disclosed what books 
were designated of the valuable collection, which 
includes thousands of ancient papyrus works 
and manuscripts. 

A private Viennese collection also was visited 
by officials seeking books outlawed by the Nazis. 
Publie bookshops had their own purge two weeks 
ago, when the works of Thomas Mann, Stefan 
Zweig, Jacob Wassermann, Vicki Baum and 
many others were relegated to cellars or de- 
stroyed. 

The following information is taken from The 
New York Times: 

Vienna’s National Library, one of the world’s 
most magnificent examples of baroque architecture, 
contains thousands of volumes and manuscripts of 
The first 
was begun in the sixteenth century when Maxi- 
From 1624 publishers con- 
nected with Frankfurt Fairs had to supply the 


inestimable worth, in several collections. 
milian I was Emperor. 


library with copies of their books; and from 1809 
to 1920 the same rule applied to all publishers in 
Austria and Hungary. In 1920 the rule was re- 
stricted to Austrian publishers. 

The library’s book collection numbers 1,200,000 
It is especially rich in German and Sla- 
vonie literature from old Austria-Hungary. 


volumes. 


Its manuscript collection contains 30,000 West- 


ern and 4,000 Oriental, Greek and Slavonic manu- 
scripts; 60,000 autographs, and 9,000 incunabula, 
The library’s music department includes 19,000 
printed scores, 12,000 volumes of manuscript, 3,000 
sets of vocal music in manuscript, 8,000 volumes 
of reference works, and a famous collection of 
photographs of music manuscripts from other 
libraries. It has autograph scores of Bach, Hayden, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Bruckner, Hugo Wolf and Rich- 
ard Strauss. Of the last-named, it possesses the 
score of ‘‘Rosenkavalier.’’ It also owns the orig- 
inal of Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem. ’’ 


A later dispatch, dated from Vienna on April 
26, reports that the state libraries in Austria 
will segregate those books with anti-Nazi ten- 
dencies or written by prominent “non-Aryans,” 
which will be placed in special rooms, together 
with Socialist works eliminated previously by 
the Schuschnigg regime. There is no question 
of burning them. They will be retained for pur- 
poses of research but will not be available to the 
general public. 


A HIGH SCHOOL OF SCIENCE IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

A NEw high school of science will open next 
September in New York City. Other city high 
schools, especially Stuyvesant and Brooklyn 
Technical, offer science courses. The new school, 
however, will be the first to offer a carefully se- 
lected group of boys coordinated _ scientific 
studies. 

According to the New York Herald-Tribune, 
physies, chemistry and geology will be taught, 
not as “courses,” but as integral parts of four 
years of required work in physical science. And, 
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using the same continuity, the school will not 
have unrelated electives in physiology, botany 
and baeteriology but will give four years of bio- 
lozical sciences. The students also will be re- 
quired to take four years of mathematics, his- 
tory, English and a foreign language. 

Instead of allowing the students four years 
to accumulate fifteen college entrance points, the 
school will demand five major subjects each year. 
Students who wish to remain will be expected 
not merely to pass examinations but to do cred- 
itable elass and laboratory work. The widening 
of edueational channels has brought demands for 
schools for the thousands of students who desire 


to learn subjects from tearoom management to 
acetylene welding and bookkeeping. At the same 
time teachers and elementary principals report 


that many of their students are inquiring about 
a school where they ean study science. 

During the first year there will be seven hun- 
dred students. The High School of Science, 
which will be directed by Dr. Morris Meister, is 
an experiment in secondary education for stu- 
dents who wish to go on to the scientific profes- 
sions. At present, despite the protests of teach- 
ers and parents, no equivalent coordinated 
course in science is being offered for girls in the 
city. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT PLACEMENT 
SERVICES 
Dr. Homer P. Rarney, director of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission of the American Coun- 
cil on Edueation, announces that an attempt to 
help to meet the need of young people for voca- 
tional guidanee and employment placement ser- 
vices began with a series of experimental proj- 
ects in cooperation with the United States Em- 
ployment Service. Grants amounting to $162,- 
500 have been made for experimentation in four 
cities and three rural areas, and for a special 
joint project with the Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Baltimore, St. 
Louis, Providence and Kenosha, Wis., are the 
cities chosen for these projects. The rural areas 
selected are Frederick and Carroll Counties in 
Maryland; St. Charles County, Missouri, and 

Jefferson County, Wisconsin. 

Dr. Rainey points out that: 

All groups working with and for young people 
have recognized that guidance and placement are 
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among the outstanding needs, but there are no well- 
developed programs being operated on a wide scale 
for giving service in these fields. One of the rea- 
sons for the lack of service is an absence of knowl- 
edge regarding proper ways to give it. 

In our experimentation we shall try various 
techniques in an effort to devise better types of 
organization for administration and training, and 
for the improvement of relationships among all 
groups—schools, employers, employment services, 
social welfare agencies and youth themselves. 


To advise the commission and the employ- 
ment service in the joint experimentation a 
large technical board nominated by the Social 
Science Research Council and the National Re- 
search Council, and special representatives of 
the Bureau of Labor Statisties, the Social Se- 
curity Board and the Census Bureau has been 
appointed. A special subcommittee represents 
the board and has as members: J. Walter Dietz, 
of the Western Electric Company; Edwin A. 
Lee, of the National Occupational Conference; 
Marion R. Trabue, of the Pennsylvania State 
College; Will W. Alexander, Farm Security Ad- 
ministrator, and George F. Zook, president of 
the American Council on Education. The last 
two are members of the Youth Commission, of 
which, since the death of Newton D. Baker, 
Owen D. Young, of the General Electric Com- 
pany, is vice-chairman and presiding officer. At 
the end of the period of experimentation, which 
will run from a year to nearly two years, the 
commission will make a critical evaluation and 
publish a report. The projects will be open to 
the public while they are in progress. 

The experimentation is divided into three 
broad divisions—occupational guidance, place- 
ment and retraining and readjustment of work- 
ers. Occupational guidance will include the 
gathering and interpreting of data as a basis 
for a choice of a job and the scheduling of train- 
ing programs. It also includes the maintenance 
of an adequate testing and analysis service de- 
signed to reveal individual aptitudes and occu- 
pational qualifications and to relate such analy- 
sis of individual qualifications to known mea- 
sures of job success. The placement function 
will include the handling of contacts with em- 
ployers representing potential job opportunities, 
classification of candidates for work in terms 
of specific occupations, together with selection 
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of applicants to jobs, verification of placement 
and follow-up. 

Dr. Rainey also pointed out that retraining 
and readjustment probably are more of an 
adult than a youth need, but that the techniques 
are similar for each group and much should be 
done for young people needing this service. 
Provision is made in the project for experimen- 
tation in retraining for maladjusted youth and 
for the transfer of qualified individuals to jobs 
requiring no training. 

In one of the cities the emphasis will be 
placed on placement activities in the school, 
while in another the Employment Service will 
be wholly responsible for the placement fune- 
tion. In other localities combinations of rela- 
tionships and responsibilities will be worked 
out. Emphasis will be centered in the Mary- 
land guidance project, which grew out of the 
survey of the needs of youth just completed by 
the commission, on developing a program of gui- 
dance in the smaller schools. A full-time su- 
pervisor of guidance will be placed in the Mary- 
land Department of Publie Instruction and his 
services will be made available to the county 
superintendents, principals and teachers in 
schools throughout the state. 


THE GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

THE Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
given $50,000 to the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago for support of re- 
search projects. The new gift brings the con- 
tributions of the Carnegie Corporation to the 
school, which was established ten years ago, to 
more than $1,500,000. 

Six research projects in library problems will 
be undertaken with the new funds, according to 
plans announced by Dr. Louis R. Wilson, dean 
of the school. One investigation will study the 
general subject of the relation of the Federal 
Government to libraries. Part of this effort will 
be concerned with “stock taking” of the facilities 
of governmental libraries. Another section will 
weigh the possibilities of Federal aid to libra- 
ries as part of the plan of Federal aid to educa- 
tion. The principal recommendations for library 
support in the Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher bill, 
recently introduced in the Senate to provide 
federal aid for education, were based on re- 
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search made by the Graduate Library School for 
the Federal Advisory Commission on Education. 

A second project will relate to the distribution 
of resources for research and the bibliographical 
apparatus possessed by various regions of the 
country. The northeast quarter of the country 
contains 113 million of the total of 138 million 
books found in collections of 500,000 or more 
volumes. The study will attempt to develop 
methods of increasing the adequacy and useful- 
ness of sectional resources by development of 
union catalogues, cooperative methods of pur- 
chase, loan and by reproduction in film. As 
part of this project, a census of the teachers 
and graduate students working in research will 
be made to determine the ratio of library re- 
sources to needs of scholars. The resources of 
the various regions in specialized collections of 
books also will be ascertained. 

A third research project will concern the ex- 
tension of library facilities to rural sections of 
the country. An inventory will be made of the 
organizations which are interested in a rural 
library program and the possibilities of their 
effective cooperation. The grant also will make 
possible the first authoritative study of the his- 
tory of public libraries and the public library 
movement. 

Earlier studies on the analysis of reading dif- 
ficulties and the simplification of books for 
adult readers with limited education, made by 
Professor William 8. Gray, of the Department 
of Education, and Douglas Waples, professor of 
educational methods in the Graduate Library 
School, will be extended in another of the re- 
search problems. 

The sixth of the series of projects to be un- 
dertaken is a study of university library ad- 
ministrative methods and related problems, such 
as the training and status of university libra- 
rians. 

THE SUMMER SESSION OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

A NEw plan providing for foreign language 
study abroad has been adopted as a feature of 
the 1938 Summer Session of Columbia Univer- 
sity, according to a recent announcement made 
by the director of the school, Dr. John J. Coss. 
Groups of students will live in foreign homes 
and receive education in language, history, geog- 
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raphy, literature and art by conference with 
teachers on the staffs of the Universities of 
Poitiers, Munich and Perugia. 

The plan supplements a program of instruc- 
tion in French, German, Italian and Spanish in 
“foreign” residences to be established for the 
<ummer on Morningside Heights. Students of 
French will go to Tours, in the valley of the 
Loire, noted for its historieal and artistic monu- 
ments. Munich, in Germany, and Perugia, in 
Italy, with its Royal Italian University for 
Foreigners, will be the other centers of study. 

The French group will leave New York for 
Havre on June 29 under the leadership of Ian 
Forbes Fraser; the German group will sail for 
Bremen on June 30 with Professor Gottlieb A. 
Betz, and the Italian group for Naples on July 
2 with Professor Howard R. Marraro. 

Eight foreign lecturers will give courses dur- 
ing the summer session, which opens on July 6 
for six weeks. More than 1,050 courses will be 
condueted by a staff of 750 instructors repre- 
senting virtually all fields of knowledge. En- 
rolment is expected to exceed 12,000, drawn 
from every state in the Union and from many 
foreign countries, 

Lecturers from Europe and Canada include: 
Dr. John Baillie, professor of divinity at the 
University of Edinburgh; Dr. Enrico de Negri, 
professor of moral philosophy at the University 
of Pisa; Dr. Henri M. Peyre, professor of com- 
parative literature at the University of Lyon; 
Dr. P. P. Ewald, of the Cryogenie Laboratory 
of the University of Cambridge; Professor 
Emmy Zweybrueck, of Vienna; John G. Pilley, 
lecturer in education at the University of Bris- 
tol; Dr. Florence §. Dunlop, psychologist for 
the Publie Schools of Ottawa; Dr. David Harris 
Russell, assistant professor of education at the 
University of Saskatchewan. 

Professor Peyre will serve on the cooperating 
committee of the French residence of the uni- 
versity, where students will live during an in- 
tensive course of study of the French language, 
which will be used exelusively. Social life and 
training in conversation will be supervised by 
the faculty. Professor de Negri will be a mem- 
ber of the cooperating committee of the Italian 
residence, together with Gino Bigongiari and 
Professor Dino Bigongiari. Professor Maria 
Piccirilli, of Vassar College, will be director of 
the house, and Professor Mario A. Pei, of Co- 
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lumbia, will be adviser. Dramatie and musical 
entertainments will be developed at the Ger- 
man residence, directed by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Schrader, with the assistance of Kurt von 
Forstmeyer and Professor F. W. J. Heuser. A 
program of special lectures is planned for stu- 
dents residing at the Spanish House, of which 
Professor Carolina Marcial-Dorado will be di- 
rector, with Sofia Novoa as assistant, Renee 
Rodriguez de Machale as hostess, and Professor 
Federico de Onis as adviser. 

The International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege will sponsor a residence study group in 
Paris under the direction of Professor A. L. 
Cru, and five field courses abroad, including the 
fine arts in England, France, Germany, Italy 
and Switzerland under Professor Elise E. Ruf- 
fini; the study and teaching of literature in En- 
gland under Professor Ida A. Jewett; nursery 
school, kindergarten and early elementary edu- 
eation in England, Scotland and Scandinavia 
under Miss Agnes Burke, of the Horace Mann 
School; mathematics in Germany and England 
under Professor W. D. Reeve, and curriculum 
studies in England, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, 
Russia and Germany under Professor H. B. 
Bruner. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION 

A NEw discussion device, known as the col- 
loquy, will be used for the first time at the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, to be held on 
May 16, 17 and 18 at the Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel at Asbury Park, New Jersey. 

The colloquy is a combination of the panel, 
introduced some years ago by the association, 
of the general discussion method familiar to 
forum participants, and of the device used by 
legal boards and quasi-legal bodies in conduct- 
ing hearings. Each colloquy is in charge of 
a leader known as the interlocutor, who will 
oceupy the dais, accompanied by a small group 
of associates, consisting of two to four persons 
chosen from the audience. The interlocutor will 
serve as judge and as attorney for the audience, 
aided in the propounding of questions and in 
the making of decisions by his associates. A 
panel, consisting of approximately twelve per- 
sons all of whom are members of the study staff 
of the association, will occupy a position with 
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reference to the colloquy roughly comparable to 
that of witnesses, more or less expert, in a legal 
proceeding. The panel is to be considered as 
a part of the audience and as entitled to take 
part in the discussions, but the questions of the 
interlocutor will be addressed to the audience as 
a whole, and it is expected that the audience 
will determine the drift of the discussion, within 
general limits to be laid down by the interlocutor 
in conference with his associates. 

There will be eight colloquies on the follow- 
ing questions: For Whom Are We Working?: 
An attempt to identify the clientele of adult 
education; Are We Giving Them What They 
Want?: A consideration of the educational in- 
terests of adults; Who Are Our Leaders and 
How Are They Trained?: Full-time and in- 
service training for teachers and leaders, profes- 
sional and “lay”; What Degree of Freedom is 
There in Adult Education?: Problems of censor- 
ship and control of adult programs; To What 
Extent Do We Edueate for Social Action?: 
The determination of reasonable and desirable 
limits in adult education; Are we Overempha- 
sizing Method?: An attempt to evaluate tech- 
niques in general use; How Is Adult Education 
Affected by Forms of Government?: Local, state 
and national problems of finance and control; 
What Are the Discernible Trends in Adult 
Education?: A summary and critique of the 
seven preceding colloquies. 

Other sessions will be devoted to summaries 
of studies of adult education in relation to li- 
braries, museums, social work agencies, public 
schools, trade associations, music, radio, forums, 
men’s and women’s clubs that have appeared in 
the series on the Social Significance of Adult 
Education. 

The annual banquet will be held on May 16, 
to be followed by a session on the motion pic- 
ture, at which documentary and teaching films 
will be shown. 

William A. Neilson, president of the associa- 
tion, will deliver the presidential address at a 
general session on May 17 which will be given 
over to a discussion of The Reader—W hat Inter- 
ests Him and Why. 


THE KANSAS CITY MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


THE sixtieth annual conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association will be held in Kansas 
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City, Mo., from June 13 to 18. Approximately 
2,500 delegates are expected to attend. Federal 
aid for rural library service will be one of the 
principal topics discussed. 

President Harrison W. Craver will preside at 
the general sessions and will give his presidential 
address on the opening night of the conference, 
President-elect Ferguson will deliver his address, 
entitled, “The Library Crosses the Bridge,” at 
the last general session. Other speakers at these 
sessions include: Miss Harriet Long, state libra- 
rian of Oregon, who will speak on “Books Where 
Readers Need Them”; Ben M. Cherrington, of 
the University of Denver, and Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz, of the Office of Education, will discuss 
“The Relation of Books and Libraries to Edu- 
cation.” Merrill Denison, critic and author, will 
give an address entitled “A Reader Looks at the 
Library.” 

Lady Tweedsmuir, wife of the Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada, will broadeast from England to 
the friends of the library luncheon, telling about 
her prairie libraries. Charles Finger, winner 
of the Newbery Award for the most distin- 
guished contribution to children’s literature in 
1925, will speak on “The Sin of Writing Down” 
before a joint meeting of children’s, school and 
young people’s librarians; Walter S. Campbell 
(Stanley Vestal) will speak on “Heroie Aspects 
of the Old West” before the Section for Library 
Work with Children, and Paul Horgan, winner 
of the Harper prize novel competition in 1933 
for “Fault of Angels” will speak on “Library 
Box Office Appeal” before junior college libra- 
rians. 

A five-day publicity clinic, headed by Miss 
Margery Quigley, librarian of the Montelair 
(N. J.) Publie Library, will have as its theme, 
“Budget Campaigns in the Small Publie Li- 
brary.” Speakers at the clinie will include M. 
M. Harris, editor of the San Antonio Express; 
Miss Hazel Ludwig, advertising expert for the 
D’Arey Advertising Company in St. Louis; 
Miss Flavel Barnes, chairman of the Citizens 
Library Committee of Kansas, and John E. 
Grinnell, author of “Interpreting the Public 
Schools.” Business librarians, cataloguers, read- 
ers’ advisers, college and reference librarians, 
hospital librarians and more than thirty other 
special groups will have section or round table 
meetings. 
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Social events will include, in addition to the 
Friends of the Library luncheon, a dinner to 
honor new members and delegates attending 
their first eonferenee, and breakfasts, luncheons, 
teas or dinners arranged by special groups. 
Planned for the trustees are a general session, 
dinner and three discussion groups. Five 
awards will be announced at the conference, four 
of them for the first time. The Caldecott Medal 
will honor the artist responsible for the most 
distinguished picture book for children, pub- 
lished in 1937. This is the first time that this 
award will be made. The long-established New- 
hery award will go to the author of the most 
distinguished contribution to children’s litera- 
ture, written in 1937. Both the Newbery and 
Caldecott awards are made possible by Fred- 
eric G. Meleher, editor of Publishers’ Weekly, 
who presents them through the American Li- 
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brary Association Section for Library Work 
with Children. Two professional awards made 
for the first time will be the Joseph W. Lippin- 
cott award, presented to a member for notable 
professional achievement, and the James T. 
White award, presented for notable published 
professional writing. Joseph W. Lippincott, of 
Philadelphia, is donor of the award named in his 
honor, and James T. White, of New York City, 
is donor of the award named in honor of his 
grandfather. Junior members will announce 
the winner of an essay contest on the subject 
“Libraries Look Ahead,” for which the first 
prize given will be $100. 

Meeting with the association will be the Bibli- 
ographical Society of America, the Catholic 
Library Association, the League of Library 
Commissions, the National Association of State 
Libraries and the Theater Library Association. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
on Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, president of the 
University of Michigan, by the University of 
California on the oceasion of the annual Charter 
Day exercises. The degree was presented by 
President Sproul, who made the following cita- 
tion: “Able teacher and investigator of the intri- 
cate problems of animal life; skilled helmsman 
of the first state university to attain greatness 
and one to which we are united by many bonds; 
a modest, kindly, generous colleague.” 


A speciAL feature of the thirteenth annual 
meeting of the Midwestern Psychological Asso- 
ciation at the University of Wisconsin on April 
22 and 23 was a golden anniversary dinner, at 
which Dr. Joseph Jastrow and Dr. Clark L. Hull 
were the guests of honor. The dinner was given 
in celebration of the founding of the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory at the university by Dr. 
Jastrow in 1888. Dr. Hull, now professor of 
psychology at Yale University, joined the uni- 
versity as assistant in 1914 and succeeded Dr. 
Jastrow as director of the laboratory. Pro- 
fessor V. A. C. Henmon, head of the department 
of education, was toastmaster. Dr. Jastrow 
spoke on “Stages in the Progress of Psychology” 
and Dr. Hull on “Adventures in Psychological 
Theorizing.” 


Dr. Morris RAPHAEL COHEN, emeritus pro- 
fessor of philosophy of the College of the City 
of New York, will be the guest of honor at a 
dinner to be held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York City, on May 14. Among those who will 
speak are: Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director of 
the Institute of International Education; Pro- 
fessor Felix Frankfurter, Byrne professor of 
administrative law at Harvard University; Dr. 
Harry Allen Overstreet, chairman of the depart- 
ment of philosophy of the College of the City 
of New York; Dr. Herbert Wallace Schneider, 
professor of religion at Columbia University, 
and the Rev. Dr. John C. Schroeder, professor 
of practical theology at the Divinity School of 
Yale University. 

THE University of Oxford has conferred the 
degree of doctor of science on Dr. Harvey Cush- 
ing. Dr. Cushing was Moseley professor of sur- 
gery at Harvard University from 1912 to 1932, 
when he reached the retiring age. He was then 
appointed Sterling professor of neurology at 
Yale University, retiring in 1937. The title 
emeritus was conferred on him by both uni- 
versities. 

Dr. THEODORE C. BLEGEN, professor of his- 
tory at the University of Minnesota, has been 
awarded the degree of honorary doctor of phi- 
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losophy by the Royal Frederik University at 
Oslo, Norway, for his studies and publications 
on the emigration of Norwegians to America. 


Davip Sarnorr, president of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, will be the recipient of the 
Marconi Memorial Award for 1939. The presen- 
tation will be made on April 25 next year on 
the anniversary of Marconi’s birth. Premier 
Mussolini has proclaimed the day a national 
holiday in Italy, and is personally contributing 
the medal bearing a likeness of Marconi. 


Eicut faculty members will close their teach- 
ing eareers at the University of Minnesota on 
June 30, having reached the formal retirement 
age of sixty-eight years. Six of them have 
served as full-time staff members, while three 
have been members of the faculty in a part-time 
capacity. Each of the nine has been a member 
of the faculty for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and six of the group earned degrees from 
the university before taking up their work of 
teaching. Four of them will retire as heads of 
departments or divisions. Those retiring who 
have devoted their full time to the university in- 
clude: Dr. William Boss, professor and chief of 
the division of agricultural engineering; Dr. 
Henry Erikson, professor and head of the de- 
partment of physics; Dr. Albert E. Jenks, pro- 
fessor and head of the department of anthro- 
pology; Dr. Anthony Zeleny, professor of phys- 
ies; Dr. James Davies, a member of the depart- 
ment of German, and Jules I. Frelin, a mem- 
ber of the department of Romance languages. 


THE faculty of the 1938 Summer Session of 
the University of California at Los Angeles will 
be made up of a selected group from the uni- 
versity staff at Los Angeles, several members 
from the Berkeley campus and a number of 
visiting professors. Dr. J. Harold Williams is 
dean of the school. Among the visitors will be 
Will Durant, author and lecturer; Professor 
William Anderson, University of Minnesota; 
Professor William Hugh Carlson, University of 
Arizona; Professor Henry Purmort Eames, 
Seripps College; Professor Ira V. Hiscock, 
Yale University; Professor Hoyt H. Hudson, 
Princeton University; Ruth Endicott Lewis, 
Washington University; Professor Perey A. 
Martin, Stanford University; Dr. Alfred Mét- 
raux, Bishop Museum, Honolulu; Dr. Joseph 
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KE. Morsh, University of British Columbia; 
Amelia H. Munson, New York Public Library; 
Dr. Henry Neumann, Brooklyn Society for 
Ethical Culture; Sara Lyman Patrick, Colum- 
bia University; Professor Chester Stock, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology; Hazel D. Rex, 
Toledo (Ohio) Publie Schools; Professor Per- 
cival M. Symonds, Columbia University; Dr. 
John N. Washburne, Syracuse University, and 
Arthur Raymond Young, Columbia University. 


BERTRAND RussELL, the English philosopher 
and mathematician, will join in October the 
faculty of the University of Chicago as visiting 
professor of philosophy. He will lecture during 
the autumn and winter. 


At Princeton University Professor Herbert S. 
Langfeld has been designated Stuart professor 
of psychology; Professor Charles W. Bray has 
been promoted to an associate professorship in 
psychology, and Dr. Carl H. Wedell has been 
promoted to an assistant professorship. 


Dr. H. M. HaAmuin, professor of vocational 
education at the Iowa State College at Ames, 
has resigned to accept a professorship of agri- 
cultural education at the University of Illinois. 


Dr. WINN ZELLER, head of the dramatic de- 
partment of Whittier College, has resigned to 
accept a position as head of the department of 
drama at Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dr. Ropert W. DESMOND, an associate editor 
of The Christian Science Monitor, has been ap- 
pointed professor of journalism at the Medill 
School of Journalism of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, effective at the beginning of the next aca- 
demic year. This is the first appointment to the 
faculty under the new five-year professional 
plan. 


Dr. BENJAMIN T. SPENCER, professor of En- 
glish at Ohio Wesleyan University, has been 
appointed librarian for the coming year. He 
assumed this work on May 1, when Dr. Eugene 
Wilson, whom he succeeds, took up his new posi- 
tion as assistant librarian at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


J. Dwicut PETERSON, president of the Cities 
Securities Corporation, Indianapolis, has been 
appointed by the State Board of Education a 
member of the Board of Trustees of Indiana 
University. 
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Dr. S. GiumMorE Pontus, chief surgeon at the 
Laneaster General Hospital, has been elected an 
alumni trustee of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lore. He sueceeds the late Dr. Theodore B. 
Appel, who was formerly secretary of public 
health of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. FraNKLIN Henry Hooper, for the past 
forty years editor of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, has retired at the age of seventy-six years 
to become editor emeritus. He was editor of 
the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth 
editions. 

Dr. Evcene W. Nrxon, director of physical 
education at Pomona College, Claremont, Calif, 
has announeed his candidacy for the Republican 
nomination for Congress. 


Dr. Jacop VINER, professor of economics at 
the University of Chieago, who is also connected 
with the Brookings Institution, has resigned as 
consultant of the treasury department. 


A croup of members of the faculties of 
Princeton University and of the Institute for 
Advanced Study have recently formed the 
Princeton loeal of the American Federation of 
Teachers. Professor E. A. Beller, of the depart- 
ment of history, has been elected president. 
Among the charter members are Professor Mars- 
ton Morse, Professor J. W. Alexander and Pro- 
fessor Albert Einstein. 


Trustees of Science Service were elected at 
the annual meetings gn April 28 as follows: Dr. 
Ross G. Harrison, professor of biology and di- 
rector of the Osborn Zoological Laboratory of 
Yale University, chairman of the National Re- 
search Couneil, to represent the council, and 
O. W. Riegel, director of the Lee School of 
Journalism, Washington and Lee University, 
and J. Edwin Murphy, managing editor of the 
Sun, Baltimore, to represent the journalistic 
profession. Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, of 
the California Institute of Technology, was re- 
elected a trustee as a representative of the Na- 
tional Academy of Seiences, and Dr. Henry B. 
Ward, of the University of Illinois, was re- 
elected to represent the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


Dr. Vireinta C. GILDERSLEEVE, dean of Bar- 
nard College, will speak at the fiftieth anniver- 
sary celebration of the Flora Stone Mather Col- 
lege of Western Reserve University on May 7. 
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Dr. Epg@ar E. Rosrnson, head of the depart- 
ment of history at Stanford University, will give 
the commencement address at the University of 
Redlands, California, on June 6. 


Dr. ArTHUR I. GATES, professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will give lectures on “Problems in Diagnostic 
and Remedial Reading” from June 13 to 29 at 
the University of Kentucky. 


Dr. M. M. CHAMBERS, a member of the staff 
of the American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education at Washington, 
D. C., will offer two courses for graduate stu- 
dents in education at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity from June 20 to July 27. These courses 
will deal, respectively, with federal and state 
school administration and with the preparation 
of theses and other scientific reports. 


THE Halley lecture of the University of Ox- 
ford will be given on June 16 by Professor A. O. 
Leuschner, director of the Students’ Observatory 
of the University of California. He will speak 
on “The Heeuba Group of Minor Planets.” 
Among Americans who have been Halley lec- 
turers in previous years are Drs. William Wal- 
lace Campbell, Harlow Shapley, Henry Norris 
Russell and Edwin Powell Hubble. 


WHEN in 1934 the Bok Award of $10,000 
for distinguished service to Philadelphia was 
conferred upon the late Lucy L. W. Wilson, 
she gave the entire sum to her school to be used 
as an endowment, the income from which would 
help many girls meet necessary school expenses. 
The faculty of the school are building up a simi- 
lar endowment to be used in college scholarships 
for graduates of the school. This is to be 
ealled the Dr. Lucey L. W. Wilson Memorial 
Fund. Already over $2,000 has been contributed, 
though the plan has received little publicity. It 
is hoped that the amount will eventually grow 
to at least match her own gift. Friends of Dr. 
Wilson now have the opportunity to express 
their respect to her memory in a form that would 
have meant the most to her. Checks should be 
made out to the Dr. Luey L. W. Wilson Me- 
morial Fund and mailed to Miss Ruth Wanger, 
principal, South Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, Broad Street and Snyder Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dr. Exvias Compton, professor of philosophy 
and from 1899 to 1921 dean of Wooster College, 
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Ohio, died on May 2 at the age of eighty-one 
years. He joined the faculty of the college in 
1883, retiring with the title emeritus in 1928. 
He was the father of Dr. Arthur H. Compton, 
professor of physics at the University of Chi- 
cago, and of Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Dr. R. Tarr McKenzie, J. William Wright 
research professor of physical education at the 
University of Pennsylvania, died on April 28 
at the age of seventy years. Dr. McKenzie re- 
turned to his home last week after presiding over 
the annual meeting of the Academy of Physical 
Edueation at Atlanta, Ga. He was well known 
as a seulptor. 


In an address before the annual convention 
of the Ontario Educational Association in To- 
ronto on April 19, Duncan MeArthur, Deputy 
Minister of Education for Ontario, announced 
that general inereases amounting in all to $1,- 
200,000 in grants to public and separate schools 
were planned. Grants formerly set at a flat rate 
of $1 a pupil had been raised to a minimum of 
$1.25 and a maximum of $3. The grants will be 
made on a graduated seale, according to the 
number of pupils in each school. Schools with 
the lowest assessment will receive the maximum 
grant. 


AT a recent meeting of the British National 
Union of Teachers, W. Griffiths, executive from 
Monmouthshire, moved a resolution weleoming 
the report of the departmental committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the hours of employment 
of young persons under eighteen years of age, 
employed in specific occupations, which still 
remained unregulated by statute, and urged the 
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government to give legislative effect to the ree- 
ommendations of the committee with the least 
possible delay. Mr. Griffiths stated that there 
were 125,000 of these young people. One van 
boy in Manchester had been found to be work- 
ing over seventy hours a week, and a cinema boy 
eighty-four hours. There were 23,000 of these 
young people in the London area, nearly a third 
of them working for more than seventy-two 
hours a week. Since the resolution had been 
drafted they had been informed by the Govern- 
ment that it was intended shortly to bring in a 
bill to safeguard in some way these young 
people. 


A DECREE issued by the Hungarian Minister 
of Education provides for the establishment for 
the summer holidays of a voluntary national 
labor corps for academic students. Applicants 
will have to submit to a strict discipline. Mem- 
bership of the labor corps will entitle students 
to substantial preferences in regard to payments 
of college fees and other facilities. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times in 
Tokyo reports that a commission which is in- 
vestigating the books used in Japanese universi- 
ties to see that they conform with the national 
spirit has decided to ban, among other works, 
Mill “On Liberty,” Bertrand Russell’s “Roads to 
Freedom,” George Gissing’s “Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft,” Hardy’s “Tess of the D’Ur- 
bervilles” and James Joyce’s “Ulysses.” It is 
said that the commission is guided by the prin- 
ciple that all books should be banned which en- 


‘courage liberalism, offend morals, deseribe ex- 


cessive cruelty or have been written by authors 
who have attacked Japan. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


PICKING THE PROFESSOR 


In the January Atlantic, Professor C. J. 
Friedrich of Harvard criticizes the methods used 
by our universities in making up their faculties, 
because in his judgment they are not conducive 
to procuring the highest talent for the highest 
reaches of our educational system. Since nowa- 
days the chief criterion of worthiness in these 
ranks is “productive scholarship,” the aspirants’ 
merits are compared mainly on the basis of 
their bibliographic records or, in the case of 


very young candidates, determined by the bril- 
liant promise of future achievement. Mr. Fried- 
rich points out, rightly, that too often the lucky 
appointee expiates his scientific precocity by 
complete sterility during the rest of his academic 
life; contrariwise, it has happened more than 
once that a half-forgotten man on the campus 
whose name had never figured in the journals 
suddenly arose from his obscurity with a slowly 
ripened work of the first order of importance. 

Now, although Mr. Friedrich refrains from 
any explicit belittlement of the American pro- 
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fessoriate, he is evidently not altogether pleased 
with the quality of our academic personnel, for 
he feels impelled to suggest a radical departure 
from the eurrent technique of hiring professors, 
namely this: advertise the vacancies, invite open 
applications, and make awards on the basis of 
competitive tests, “in accord with the general 
pattern of democracy.” Quite naively, Friedrich 
demands for the universities the same methods 
“whieh give the government its large staff of 
technical experts.” Waiving all doubts as to 
the expediency of a consistently democratic gov- 
ernment for institutionalized learning, also as to 
the allurements of such a plan for the typical 
scholar, it is still to be borne in mind that under 
any reasonable procedure all the requisite data 
are equally available for the information of 
those responsible for the appointment. Broadly, 
this means the executive officers. Is it really 
undemocratic to think that in the discharge of 
this paramount duty university heads should be 
implemented with powers coextensive with that 
formidable responsibility? So, if our faculties 
do not measure up altogether to the highest ex- 
pectations, may not the fault lie behind the 
method of seleeting the professors, that is to say, 
in the method of selecting the presidents? Or 
else, pour pis aller, ean it be that the profession 
suffers from a dearth of the best human 
naterial ? 

With “productive scholarship” of the more 
fleeting sort the learned periodicals and univer- 
sity presses of the land are full to bursting. 
The official bibliographies amply justify the 
average composition of our faculties, if the 
production of erudite writings is of greater im- 
portance for them than the production of 
erudite men. And it does seem as though in 
certain of the “social sciences” a man’s stand- 
ing were established principally by the avoir- 
dupois of his publieations. But in fairness it 
must also be admitted that in certain more defi- 
nitely scientifie disciplines, where the quality of 
the output outweighs considerations of its bulk, 
the modus operandi employed in the appoint- 
ment and promotion of academic teachers can 
not be so very wrong, in spite of occasional 
error, and has eondueed on the whole to the 
best interest of science. For it appears that 
the intrinsie worth and both the theoretical 
and practical connotations of strictly scientific 
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contributions are promptly discerned by the 
experts and that they permit a pretty safe 
estimate of the author’s caliber. Anyway, it 
is an undeniable fact that in the physical sci- 
ences the remarkable distinction attained by 
American institutions is constantly growing, 
and the quality of the teaching body steadily 
improving. Unfortunately, a like assertion ean 
not be truthfully made of the “humanities” 
in the restricted meaning of the term. In that 
division of learning, on the contrary, there 
has taken place such an ominous decline that 
a lack of significant and inspiring teachers is 
already felt to exist by students possessed of 
upper-grade mentality. The principal reason, 
I surmise, is that the originality of mind de- 
manded for creative teaching, say in philoso- 
phy or literature, while fundamentally of the 
same order as that required in physics, ealls for 
a different mode of testing. As I see it, the 
customary appraisal of the entire academic per- 
sonnel by a uniform set of criteria constitutes the 
real seat of the trouble. This, Professor Fried- 
rich has failed to see or neglected to point out. 

Of course, no perfection of procedure and no 
amount of administrative farsightedness can in- 
fallibly prefigure successes and failures in the 
professorial career. Moreover, the exigency of 
supplying the enormous teaching force in sub- 
jects like English or history, to say nothing of 
some of the new-fangled subjects, has narrowed 
the sphere of selection and consequently widened 
the gate to the university career. But even so, 
if talent of lower degree can not well be kept out 
altogether, it should be feasible through a wise 
and courageous scheme of promotion to keep it 
in its place, instead of letting it move up to the 
higher places by force of inertia or right of pre- 
emption. Surely it would be more advantageous 
to the cause of scholarship for each institution 
to retain its quota of mediocrities in the positions 
for which they are fitted than to palm them off 
with exorbitant praise on other institutions when 
a fixed period of trial has made their limitations 
too evident. The cautionary slogan, “Beware 
when buying at Harvard,” holds good in as many 
variants as there are universities. 

Throughout its history, the American univer- 
sity has been but slightly affected in its gover- 
nance by the democratic preconceptions of our 
national life. Its fates are regulated by a liberal 
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form of enlightened despotism. Thus, the rela- 
tive standing of any particular university re- 
flects the degree of the conscientiousness of its 
trustees and the ability of its president, or—con- 
sidering the brevity of presidential tenure—a 
succession of presidents, and is a just measure 
of their deserts. In the long run, the rise and 
decline of universities in the aggregate is di- 
rectly proportioned to the possession and cour- 
ageous exercise of good judgment by the execu- 
tives as a class. At the same time, the striking 
variation of the popular presidential type from 
historic models accounts largely for the selection 
of professors on the basis of special reputation 
alone with hardly a side-thought given to their 
generic cultural qualifications. Naturally, the 
resultant deficiency is much less serious in the 
scientific branches than in the humanistic, but the 
sad truth of it is that the trained but unedu- 
cated specialist is just as common in the human- 
ities as he is in the sciences. In the rather 
exceptional cases when the authorities adjudge 
academic competency in such a subject as lit- 
erature not merely on the basis of a highly spe- 
cialized attainment but also on the basis of 
broadly informed and thoroughly cultivated 
personality, perchance even on the somewhat 
finical terms of civilized tastes and _ spiritual 
graces, they are confronted with an embarrass- 
ing paucity of potential material. Indeed, the 
humanities are in a parlous state in these days 
of retreating culture, when colleges in their 
desperate effort to salvage the heritage of the 
glorious past condescend to teach the rudiments 
of French and German, and—horribile dictu!— 
the ABC of Latin! 

And there is this curious phenomenon: the 
greater the rush to the universities, the greater 
grows the dissatisfaction with them among the 
public and the student body. Yet we hear on 
many sides of the continuous improvement of 
their work. The praise is undoubtedly deserved, 
yet equally deserved seems the general murmur 
about the self-frustration of the universities. 
It is a minority grievance that will not subside 
until universities shall learn to recognize their 
obligations not alone to the expansion of tan- 
gible, technical knowledge but also to the en- 
hancement and refinement of social living. 
When all is said, the happy selection of pro- 
fessors is not primarily a question of method 
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but of the available material. We shall have 
first-rate professors in abundance whenever we 
properly prepare their advent. To put it realis- 
tically, we shall have to prevent the graduate 
school from turning into a vocational omnium- 
gatherum which it is on the very point of doing. 
That this can be brought about only at a con- 
siderable sacrifice of attendance is no reason why 
the task should be shirked. Let the graduate 
school close its doors inexorably against all who 
come without the full price of admission, namely, 
a round and finished liberal education. Sound 
graduate work postulates good colleges whose 
existence in turn is conditioned on the efficiency 
of the basic school system. Thus, the problem 
of bettering our highest teaching bodies ealls for 
thoroughgoing measures and is not advanced in 
the least by Professor Friedrich’s facile advice. 


Orto HELLER 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Louis 
INDOCTRINATION, NEUTRALITY, 


OR WHAT? 

THE question whether educators should be 
allowed to “indoctrinate” students, or required 
to present all sides of a problem impartially and 
conscientiously, withholding their own convic- 
tions or views, is now a practical and burning 
one. It has been discussed with great ability 
in the pages of ScHOOL AND Society, as in other 
educational and sociological journals. 

Indoctrination, of course, has not always been 
deemed objectionable. For generations, Ameri- 

_can principles have been taught, lauded and 
indoctrinated in our schools and colleges with 
virtually universal approval. Few Americans 
doubted the soundness of their Constitution, their 
institutions, their fundamental doctrines. A 
nation naturally teaches the tenets and ideas in 
which it believes and by which it lives. 

But in recent years a reaction against indoc- 
trination has developed, chiefly because our 
period is highly skeptical, and all values are 
being “revalued.” What is essential American- 
ism to-day? Is the Constitution sacrosanct? 
No enlightened person thinks so. The Constitu- 
tion is being amended by judicial construction, 
and will be amended directly and formally in 
several directions. The American economic sys- 
tem, which, by the way, is neither American 
nor—as Walter Lippmann has said, a “system,” 
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is not a shining suceess and is sure to be changed 
radically. Relief is not a permanent solution 
of the serious unemployment problem. Pump 
priming and borrowing have their limits, and so 
has taxation. The concentration of wealth and 
power is becoming a menace to what is called— 
loosely and inaceurately—our demogratic form 
of government. Something must be done toward 
controlling monopoly and preventing extortion 
and oppression of the consuming public. Stub- 
born opposition to collective bargaining in in- 
dustry must be definitely ended. 

In short, an age of transition, of reconstruc- 
tion, of theoretical and practical readjustments, 
can not well demand or encourage “indoctrina- 
tion.” But is not the assumption that impar- 
tiality and neutrality are not only proper and 
desirable, but possible and feasible, rather hasty 
and gratuitous? 

Can any professor or teacher maintain strict 
and genuine neutrality in expounding and eluci- 
dating Socialism, Communism, Fascism, Liberty- 
League Individualism, laissez-faire economics, 
Farmer-Labor Progressivism? To say the least, 
this is very doubtful. Certainly the average 
teacher can not. If he has a bias, a predilection, 
he will betray it. 

Moreover, the more popular a teacher is, the 
more his elasses will press him to reveal his own 
attitude and to tell them frankly where he stands, 
with what school of economies and polities he 
sympathizes. The writer’s experience as a lec- 
turer on economies, modern radicalism and gov- 
ernment is in no wise exceptional, and he is 
satisfied that absolute neutrality is unattainable 
by any one fit to teach the social sciences. And 
he who is not in love with certain ideals and 
ideas, and does not hate and abhor certain other 
ideals and ideas, is not a fit teacher of any sub- 
ject which inevitably arouses emotions and pas- 
SIONS. 

If, then, we face the facts of the situation and 
concede that a certain amount of subjectivism, 
of indoctrination, is humanly upavoidable, what 
should be the policy of the educators and the 
educational authorities? 

The choice, after all, is not between frank 
indoctrination and complete impartiality or neu- 
trality. There is a third possibility—that advo- 
cated with foree, courage and integrity by The 
Social Frontier and the group of distinguished 
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educators who edit or contribute to that unique 
periodical. If I am not mistaken, the position 
of that group is this: Educators should be free 
to comment upon all current trends and ideas, 
to interpret current phenomena, to forecast 
developments in the light of the past and present, 
and to state to their students clearly and candidly 
what tendencies they regard as reactionary, what 
as progressive; what as wholesome and evolu- 
tionary, what as vicious and anti-social. And 
they should be free to characterize thinking as 
scientific, unscientific, wishful or sober and inde- 
pendent. 

Under this policy, in the same university de- 
partment, one professor will predict the emer- 
gence of collectivism, the gradual liquidation of 
capitalism, the adoption of the principle of 
service in lieu of that of private profit, while 
another will denounce collectivist trends, com- 
plain of regimentation, favor a revivified and 
reinvigorated Individualism and appeal to Adam 
Smith, Bastiat, Mill, Spencer, Sumner and 
Emerson. Actual current differences of opinion 
would be reflected in the teaching of the depart- 
ment or the university, and this is as it should be. 
The principle of academic freedom implies and 
demands such differences. It is undeniable that 
most of our educators are conservative, a minor- 
ity is liberal and a handful radical—if one may 
permit himself to use well-known current tags 
and labels which the rigorous academic group 
dislikes, but which the man in the street and the 
newspaper writer understand and employ. 

The prophet, said Matthew Arnold, is he who 
sees things as they are. The sound and penetrat- 
ing interpreter can not avoid a measure of 
prophecy. He who asserts that collectivism is 
coming, and is, in fact, casting its shadows before 
it, is not responsible for trends, and it is his 
duty to tell the truth as he sees it. It is trué 
that interpretation may serve as a mask for 
propaganda, but the educator who is worthy of 
his function and possesses common sense and a 
sense of accountability will not abuse his oppor- 
tunity. The honest mistakes of individual edu- 
eators can and should be corrected by vigilant 
faculty committees. 

The importance of interpretation may be illus- 
trated by the case of Soviet Russia. What is the 
situation there? In some of our schools, accord- 
ing to reports, teachers are forbidden to talk 
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about Russia or its present system of govern- 
ment and economic relations. This policy is silly 
and futile, of course. But, to talk about Russia 
is to discuss the essence and nature of Socialism 
and Communism, the controversy between the 
Stalinites and the Trotskyites, the meaning of 
the purges, trials and executions, the alleged 
betrayal of Socialism by the present Moscow 
régime and like issues. Sincere and competent 
educators disagree on these matters. Students 
are anxious to understand the Russian situation 
in its many aspects. Should not the mature and 
responsible educators be allowed to discuss the 
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whole Russian experiment with candor and free- 
dom? The student will have to reach his own 
conclusions in the end, but is it not better for 
him to do this after listening to educators than 
after reading biased and colored dispatches of 
newspaper correspondents or of doctrinaire 
propagandists? 

The position taken by The Social Frontier and 
the distinguished educators behind that journal 
deserves fuller and more searching discussion 
than it has received. 


Victor S. Yarros 
LEwWIs INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE OLDEST UNIVERSITY IN THE 
WORLD 

Ir may surprise the western educator to learn 
that the oldest university in the world is not 
Oxford or the Sorbonne, but Al-Azhar, the 
Mohammedan theological institution at Cairo, 
Egypt.’ Founded in 970 a.p., it plans to celebrate 
soon its one-thousandth anniversary, which, ac- 
cording to the Mohammedan lunar calendar, will 
fall in 1940. 
was given at the Harvard Tereentenary, when 
the representative of Al-Azhar appeared first 


American recognition of its claim 


in an academice procession in which rank was 
determined by the ages of the institutions par- 
ticipating. This article will give a brief sketch 
of this venerable institution, which at every 
point is the antithesis of a modern university. 

‘Al-Azhar is a strange university to western 
eyes. It has no science laboratories, fraterni- 
ties, extra-curricular activities, female students, 
athletic teams or staditw. Its classrooms con- 
tain neither chairs nor desks, but mats and rugs; 
its students wear the flowing garments of the 
East rather than the collegiate clothing of the 
West; its library is a museum of ancient manu- 
scripts and texts to be admired rather than a 
collection of books to be read: Its admission 
requirement is the memorization of half the 
sacred Koran, and memorization is its charac- 
It charges no tuition 
fees, gives food money to all its students and 
provides free lodgings to foreign students. It 


enrolls annually over 10,000 male students, half 


teristic learning method. 


of whom are from foreign countries, extending 





from Morocco to China: Unlike the American 
administrator, the rector of Al-Azhar does not 
have to raise money, for its annual budget of 
$1,500,000 is met from government grants and 
from gifts which have been accumulating for 
nearly a millennium) 

“The title of university is a misnomer from the 
modern point of view. No school which has 
specialized so narrowly and dogmatically in one 
language, one religion and one law, as Al-Azhar 
has done for almost a thousand years, can qualify 
as a modern university. In reality, Al-Azhar 
is the last of the medieval universities. Not 
only has it been medieval in its extreme emphasis 
on theology, but also in its philosophy, curricu- 
lum and learning methods. 

Tourists visiting Cairo see not only the Pyra- 
mids and the Sphinx, but also the ancient forms 
of learning which have existed in Al-Azhar for 
nearly ten centuries. (‘Scattered across an im- 
mense lecture room, scores of lecturers, sitting 
on wooden benches with their legs folded in 
Oriental fashion, swinging their bodies from 
side to side, lecture the older students on the 
Mohammedan religion, the Arabic language and 
the Koranic law. Squatting around the teachers 
on mats upon the floor are the attentive students, 
drinking in the authoritative teaching as it falls 
from the lips of the lecturers. Scores of these 
classes are conducted at the same time, in the 
same room, with the accompanying hum and buzz 
of voices. Outside in the courts and porches are 
hundreds of other students, squatting on the 
ground, memorizing their lessons aloud, with the 
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inevitable swaying of their bodies from side to 
side. This is the antiquated method still used 
in Al-Azhar. 

From the professional point of view, the 
American edueator is immediately struck by this 
medieval survival in a modern world. The Mid- 
die Ages were characterized by scholasticism, a 
clearly defined and powerful form of intellectual 
life. For nearly a thousand years Al-Azhar 
has been the champion of Mohammedan scho- 
lasticism, and it has therefore taught unques- 
tioned obedience to authority, receptivity to that 
which has been sanetioned and opposition to 
doubt, questioning and inquiry. “ 

Dr. Paul Monroe has pointed out in his “His- 
tory of Education” thatscholasticism was re- 
placed in the West by the new ideas of the 
Renaissance, the Reformation and the subse- 
quent development of modern thought. But no 
similar development can be traced in the history 
of the oldest vuiversity in the world. Reformers 
have arisen, but the system has been strong 
enough to engulf them. It is safe to say that 
no other edueational institution has so long re- 
sisted the liberal spirit of modern speculation, 
inquiry and eriticism.\ 

Recently, Sheikh Maraghi, the rector of 
Al-Azhar, in pressing for the reform of the 
institution, said that there were leading teachers 
in the university who thought it a sin to study 
geography, arithmetic and history, and that they 
wrote articles in the daily press against such 
secular subjects. 

In the matter of curriculum also, Al-Azhar 
has remained medieval. In striking contrast to 
the varied cultural and professional courses of 
a modern university is the restricted curriculum 
of Al-Azhar. Following the scholastic tradition 
it confines itself to language, law and theology. 
This is not even as broad as it first appears, 
for the entire curriculum is fundamentally con- 
cerned with the language, law and theology of 
the Mohammedan religion.* 

Most amazing to the American educator is the 
fact that up until 1930 students could enter this 
university without a primary and secondary 
education. The basis of the system for centuries 
was the schools attached to the mosques. In 
these the child was first taught the alphabet. 
After this he learned to write simple words taken 
from the Koran. When he mastered the spelling 
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of words, he proceeded to learn the first chapter 
of the Koran, then the last chapter, and gradu- 
ally memorized at least one half of the sacred 
book. He was then instructed in the elements of 
Arabie grammar and, perhaps, in a few simple 
rules of arithmetic. Until 1930, this primitive 
type of preparation was even given at Al-Azhar 
itself, with the result that the so-called univer- 
sity was crowded with children. 

Since 1930 this has been changed by the intro- 
duction of a compulsory four-year primary and 
five-year secondary course which hithero did not 
exist.'\ This new preparatory program is an in- 
novation in the venerable system which stood 
without such undergirding for centuries. While 
the memorization of the Koran is still central in 
this new course, yet it does give a place to such 
secular subjects as geography, history and sim- 
ple mathematics. However, there is still such a 
large amount of theology in this preparatory 
education that it can not yet be said that the 
students who go from it to Al-Azhar have the 
equivalent of a modern primary and secondary 
course." 

Al-Azhar has exerted a powerful influence in 
the Mohammedan world. Naturally, any institu- 
tion which could even survive unchanged for a 
thousand years would be bound to exert such an 
influence. The Mohammedan system of relig- 
ious, social and political life has long been char- 
acterized by its fierce opposition to change, and 
Al-Azhar has been the citadel of that opposition. 
Dr. Amir Boktor, an Egyptian educator, has 
pointed out that Al-Azhar has created a peculiar 
mentality which clashes with the ideas and ideals 
of the twentieth century. Lord Lloyd, British 
High Commissioner to Egypt from 1925 to 1929, 
stated that Al-Azhar’s students carried away 
with them a great deal of arrogant fanaticism 
and very little elasticity of mind or imagination. 

To those who look upon a university as a 
center of progress, the oldest university in the 
world is a disappointment. With its face turned 
back to the Middle Ages, Al-Azhar is out of har- 
mony with the modern world. Promulgating a 
closed system of life and thought, founded on a 
revelation which appeared in the deserts of 
Arabia in the seventh century, A.D., it has stub- 
bornly sought to turn back the clock to that 
supposed golden age. It has thus removed itself 
from the stream of modern life and has no con- 
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structive program for those changes through 
which the Near East is now passing. Writing in 
a Cairo newspaper of the coming anniversary, 
a graduate of Al-Azhar said that the university 
was like an old man who had nothing whereof 
to boast but his great age.‘ 

Fortunately another educational institution 
has arisen in the same city of Cairo to assist the 
Near East in this period of rapid change! Dur- 
ing the last ten years the late King Fouad of 
Egypt poured thousands of dollars and many 
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high hopes into the building of a great, modern 
state university. ‘This immense and magnificent 
institution, with its faculty of European-trained 
Egyptians, is already viewing life from the 
standpoint of the twentieth century, and is chal- 
lenging the reactionary position of Al-Azhar 
However, how regrettable that the oldest univer. 
sity in the world lags instead of leads in this 
critical period! 
RvusseLL Gaur 
St. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


COMMUNITY CENTERS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Lorp STANHOPE gave proof of the good will 
of the Board of Education towards the purpose 
of community centers when he opened on April 
2 the conference arranged by the National 
Council of Social Service at the King’s College 
of Household and Social Science at Campden 
Hill. The Board share a partnership with local 
education authorities in promoting the wise use 
of leisure, and such encouragement is seen in 
the recognition for grant of a wide range of 
subjects. This financial help smooths the path 
of management and draws out the interest of 
people of all ages. As the president said, a 
community center if run on the right lines be- 
comes the center for every sort of activity, 
where no one need fear that they will not find 
at least one subject of interest to them. The 
speeches at Saturday’s meeting were concerned 
mainly with the welfare of boys and girls, and 
Lord Stanhope gave a useful lead to the discus- 
sion by reminding the conference of changes in 
the modern school which had come about in re- 
cent years. Children who attended these schools 
enjoyed the advantage of a library, a gymna- 
sium and a school garden, but for many of them, 
these advantages ceased when they left. They 
missed the amenities which they had enjoyed, 
more, perhaps, than their elders in the past, 
when buildings were much less attractive and the 
time-table less various and stimulating. 

It may be thought that evening institutes 
should be able to meet entirely the needs of 
youth, but experience has shown that this view 
is too sanguine. An institute may be situated at 


a considerable distance from the homes of the 
pupils or it may be held in an inconvenient or 
dreary building, and fails, therefore, to recruit 
those pupils who most require watch and ward 
after school days are over. W. W. Wakefield, 
M.P., who is chairman of the Juvenile Organiza- 
tions Committee of the National Fitness Council, 
sees the importance of providing youth centers, 
not only on new housing estates but in connee- 
tion with the large central blocks of flats now 
being built to give effect to rehousing schemes. 
Some individual schemes provide for as many 
as 4,000 people on one site. He urged that a 
youth center should contain a gymnasium, rooms 
for handicraft and for games, for quiet reading 
and for committees and classes. Mr. Wakefield 
has also in mind separate clubs which use the 
center for gymnastics and group displays, al- 
though he considers that the same building can 
find room for young and old if the space is so 
arranged that the noisier pursuits of youth do 
not disturb the older men and women. 

It is essential, however, that the younger mem- 
bers should find a weleome at the center, for it 
is realized that fruitful work can not be accom- 
plished unless the special training of boys and 
girls receives careful consideration. It is not, as 
Mr. Wakefield told us, only a question of keep- 
ing boys off the streets or of preventing gang- 
sterism and juvenile delinquency. Rather the 
youth center must make a positive contribution 
to the promotion of the team spirit, eomrade- 
ship and self-control and should aim at inspiring 
intelligent and unselfish citizenship. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that offences by young people 
ean be reduced best by preventive measures— 
preventive measures which take the shape of 
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hovs’ clubs, the Boy Scout movement and other 
milar arrangements. This fact was pressed 
home by witnesses who gave evidence recently 
before the Departmental Committee on Corporal 
Punishment. Consequently it is very desirable 
that there should be suitable provision for boys 
and girls on new housing estates and on clear- 
ance schemes, particularly as it is not unusual to 
find that the uprooting of families from their old 
environment brings to the surface difficulties 


which may have been in existence always, but 
which now become more apparent. Some of the 
derelict homes which were discovered to be unfit 
for habitation possessed gardens in which the 


children could play. In some cases their owners 
felt a good deal of pride in the summer display 
of plants. Asphalt courts now take the place of 
the backyard, and there is sometimes little or no 
opportunity for eultivating flowers. There is 
much to be said, therefore, in favor of a garden 
attached to a community center which ean be 
the responsibility of the members and which ean 
be cultivated both by old and young. Healthy 
and friendly rivalry might result from its divi- 
sion between the two groups. Gardening cer- 
tainly would help to kindle comradeship which 
under present conditions often grows slowly. 

lt is essential that the youth center should try 
to catch boys and girls while still at school. A 
large community center in London, which is situ- 
ated in the midst of many blocks of buildings 
near the edge of the county, makes provision for 
keeping in toueh with the children of members 
from infaney onwards. It contains a depart- 
ment for motherhood and infant welfare, a nur- 
sery school and elubs for boys and girls of all 
ages. Daneing, for instance, is taught as an 
art, and there is much keenness for dramatic per- 
The boys have written a good play 
whieh is to be produced in the fine hall, with 
stage, which has been given by a generous friend 
of the center. Edueational classes are organized 


formancees. 
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as an adjunct to an evening institute which is 
situated at a considerable distance from the es- 
tate. The library and quiet rooms for reading 
are popular, though on the whole the standard 
of education is not high. Here, as in less pros- 
perous areas, the children need to be guarded 
from the effects “of a belief in the inevitability 
of unemployment.” The youth center can help 
in this by seeking to develop intelligence by the 
provision of good teaching in crafts and hob- 
bies in cooperation with the local authority. A 
wise warden can gain the confidence of parents 
and urge them not to place their children in 
work which offers the attraction of high initial 
wages but which shows no likelihood of eontinu- 
ous employment after manhood is reached. 

The exhaustive report on “Men without 
Work” made to the Pilgrim Trust shows that 
even in prosperous areas there are men who have 
lost employment because the factory had ex- 
ploited them during boyhood and turned them 
off at twenty-one, not qualified for anything. 
When the Edueation Act, 1936, comes into force 
next year it is expected that careful regulations 
and inquiry regarding “beneficial occupations” 
will prevent children from being placed in jobs 
which offer no future. The outlook for young 
people should be improved too when the long- 
promised bill to limit the hours of work of the 
young persons in unregulated occupations is 
placed upon the statute-book. A measure to 
remedy their conditions has been sought for 
many years and action was recommended last 
year by a Departmental Committee. It is good 
news that the Home Secretary, in a reply to 
Rhys Davies given a few days ago in the House 
of Commons, confirmed the statement made by 
Geoffrey Lloyd to a recent deputation and ex- 
pressed the hope that a bill would be introduced 
shortly and would become law during the present 
session of Parliament.—The Educational Sup- 
plement of the London Times. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATORS AT ATLANTA 

THe American Association for Health and 
Physical Education held its forty-third annual 
convention—its first convention after becoming 
® department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation—at Atlanta, Georgia, April 20-23, 1938. 


Approximately 1,800 delegates were in atten- 
dance, representing most states of the Union, 
and Canada and Mexico. A program of fifty 
sectional meetings planned under the direction 
of President C. H. MeCloy, University of Iowa, 
presented nearly two hundred speakers on vari- 
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ous topics related to physical education, camp- 
ing nutrition, school medical clinics, school nurs- 
ing, mental health and hygiene, the modern 
dance, therapeutics, principles of safety educa- 
tion, and on problems involved in research and 
administration of these fields. 

The American Association for Health and 
Physical Education became a department of the 
National Education Association at the Detroit 
meeting of 1937. It was created by a merger 
of the American Physical Education Association 
and the National Education Association Depart- 
ment of School Health and Physical Education. 
The new organization enrolls more than nine 
thousand members. At the Atlanta convention 
the name was changed to the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

O. C. Carmichael, chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University, addressed a general session on “Edu- 
eation and the Individual.” Chancellor Car- 
michael pointed to physical health, emotional 
health, and sound use of leisure as the three 
major problems, solution of which depends to 
a large extent upon the educational fields repre- 
sented at the convention. Calling attention to 
the fact that some thirty million workers in the 
United States lose an average of nine working 
days a year on account of illness, and to the 
fact that last year nine million people were in 
hospitals on the average of 12.6 days each, he 
stressed the importance of the task of keeping 
America fit. Sinee there were half a million 
more patients admitted to hospitals last year 
than there were in 1936, Chancellor Carmichael 
feels that the problem is growing greater rather 
than less. Such conditions exist, in spite of the 
fact that knowledge of how to keep well has 
advanced, Chancellor Carmichael says, largely 
because parents are not sufficiently sensitive to 
the physical defects of their children nor alert 
enough to the necessity for precautions against 
disease. He urged a program of interpretation 
to parents and the general publie which will help 
the practice of health keep pace with knowledge 
regarding it, as follows: 

The worker in the field of physical and health 
education has not only the task of learning the 
problems of the home, of his pupils, and of the 
community in which he works, but of serving as a 
positive factor in the development of a sound and 
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wholesome public sentiment in matters relating to 
health and physical vigor. 


“We tend to belong to one of two schools—to 
the throw-out-the-ball group or to the perfec. 
tionists,” said C. H. MeCloy in his presidentia] 
address in which he named specialization as the 
“price of progress” in physical education. He 
urged physical educationists not to “be forever 
stampeded by the latest educational fads, but to 
think through those contributions which only 
physical education and its very closely allied 
fields can make—and to give these the preferred 
right of way.” 

Dr. McCloy’s address was a plea for planned 
programs of health and physical education: 


Stressing only the freedom of the child to develop 
tends to produce a large group of individuals who 
are badly educated and who possess little systema- 
tized knowledge, and who have never learned self- 
discipline. 

I believe that we as teachers of physical educa- 
tion must guard against the temptation to become 
haphazard educators, and to act merely as gym- 
nasium custodians and discussion chairmen. I 
believe that we need a renewed study of how to 
teach. ... 


Dr. McCloy sees physical education making in 
its own right a large contribution which none 
of the other “disciplines” even attempt to dupli- 
cate; and he warned his colleagues against try- 
ing to appropriate the fields of musie apprecia- 
tion, graphie arts and dramatics, at the ex- 
pense of the culture which is a part of physical 
education itself. 

Safety education as it relates to the field of 
sports and physical education was a prominent 
topic at several sessions. While it was pointed 
out by Floyd R. Eastwood, Purdue University, 
that sports account for a large per cent. of fatal 
accidents to adults above nineteen years of age, 
attention was called also to the fact that many 
accidents in fields unrelated to sports were due 
to the lack of ability to control the body effec- 
tively. Hubert E. Brown, of New York Uni- 
versity, emphasized the contributions sports 
make to safety by the improvement of bodily 
coordination and by establishing habits of alert- 
ness to physical surroundings. 

Herbert Stack, Columbia University, director, 
Edueation Division of the National Conservation 
Bureau, characterized fifty per cent. of accidents 
as “entirely preventable,” but warned the dele- 
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cates at one of the large general sessions that 
Mif present accident trends continue, one out of 
three children will be killed or seriously injured 
in a traffie accident during the period of a life 
time.” 

Cooperative action in reducing accidents asso- 
ciated with sports was sought by the Society of 
State Directors of Physical and Health Educa- 
tion, which met as a part of the convention, and 
passed a resolution against interscholastie boxing 
“known to be potentially dangerous to the wel- 
fare of boys participating.” The society “dis- 
avowed all intent to support interscholastic 
boxing and recommended that school officials 
in position to control boxing matches between 
school teams eliminate this activity from their 
athletie programs.” 

A number of group meetings were devoted to 
expanding programs of recreation associated 
with the problems of unemployment, with the 
decreased length of the working day and the 
working week, and with the new concept of 
recreation as a positive instead of a passive or 
time-killing activity. 

Jay B. Nash, New York University, especially 
condemned the “let down” and “do nothing” 
ideal of recreation. He sees this ideal too 
widely accepted : 

. Commercial recreation has ‘‘jumped the 
gun.’’ A hundred fifty million people listen to 
the radio an hour every day. Eighty-eight million 
attend the movies each week. Thirty million people 
a month read the pulp magazines. Many million 
more are attending our big spectacular events or 
paying admission to dance halls, pool rooms, or 
bowling alleys. 


Frank S. Lloyd, New York University, eriti- 
cized the promotion of recreation as mere re- 
cuperation, as a erime reducer, as an alternative 
for the hazards of the modern street, as a means 
of keeping people busy in order that they might 
not form undesirable interests. While it assur- 
edly accomplishes these objectives it has a more 
important funetion, said Dr. Lloyd: 


Recreation must be visualized as creation .. . 
the creation of the ability to express oneself in 
satisfying ways and to be able to live effectively 
and happily as a member of a social-cooperative 
group. 

Recreation will have as its aim increased mental, 
social and physical health, the bringing of joy 
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to participation, and . . . the development of 
proper attitudes and ideals about oneself, about 
others and about the ideals for which this nation 
stands. 


Dr. Lloyd characterized recreation as a mu- 
nicipal, state and federal function, with the 
responsibility most heavily upon the local com- 
munity for development of recreational pro- 
grams, including “the great army of activities 
which will turn leisure from merely free or spare 
time into a great laboratory of great person- 
ality development.” 

Secretary Willard E. Givens, of the National 
Edueation Association, addressed a general ses- 
sion of the convention on “The Challenge of 
Teaching.” He reported studies of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission which show the situation 
in which youth finds itself to-day, a situation 
which he said challenges the highest type of edu- 
cational service of which teachers are capable. 
The challenge for the present Secretary Givens 
finds largely in problems arising from wide- 
spread unemployment, with five million young 
people between sixteen and twenty-four years 
of age idle. The challenge for the future he 
finds in the fact that children of our lower eco- 
nomic levels will dominate the next generation. 
As an illustration of this trend he pointed to the 
fact that in 1935 one half of the babies born in 
Michigan were in families on relief. 

An important sectional meeting was devoted 
to the responsibility of the educational adminis- 
trator for problems of health education, phys- 
ical education and recreation. State Superin- 
tendent M. D. Collins, of Georgia, presided. 
Speakers were Edna W. Bailey, University of 
California; Frank 8. Lloyd, New York Univer- 
sity; and Frederick Cozens, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Technies of folk dancing, social dancing and 
esthetic dancing featured a number of programs 
which included demonstrations and symposiums. 
Ted Shawn, famous artist of the dance, spoke 
on “Dancing for Men.” Elizabeth Burchenal, of 
the Folk Arts Center, New York City, discussed 
the educational values of folk dancing. The 
modern dance was demonstrated by groups of 
students from Florida State College for Women, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Berea Col- 
lege and the University of Georgia. Berea’s 
contribution was a “Dance Drama of Kentucky” 
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depicting the history of that state from the 
days of Daniel Boone and the Redmen to the 
“machine age in the hills.” Tap and mountain 
square dances were exhibited by the University 
of Chattanooga. Technies of the modern dance 
as an expression of the dizzy pace through which 
modern life takes Americans to-day were demon- 
started by Miss Evelyn Davis, Washington, D. C. 

The Women’s Division of the National Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation celebrated its fifteenth 
birthday at a special luncheon where members 
of the Women’s Athletic Department of Agnes 
Seott College cut a huge birthday cake. Ger- 
trude Moulton, of Oberlin College, reviewed the 
history of the federation. 

For the Southern Association of Directors of 
Physical Education for College Women, Anna 
Hiss, professor of physical education, Univer- 
sity of Texas, reported a study of the athletic 
interests of college girls in the South. Prefer- 
ence was expressed for swimming, tennis, horse- 
back riding, baseball, basketball and volley ball. 
The co-eds liked least the gymnastics, team 
sports, stunts and tumbling. 

The section on therapeutics held its first ses- 
sion of the convention at the Warm Springs 
Foundation in a study of the treatment pre- 
scribed there for infantile paralysis. 

At the all-convention dinner, attended by more 
than three hundred delegates, A. F. Harman, 
president of Alabama College, was the principal 
speaker, his subject “Our Debt to Democracy.” 
Convention sessions closed with a general meet- 
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ing at which Clifford R. Shaw, of the Illinois 
Institute for Juvenile Research, spoke on “The 
Utilization of National Leadership in the De. 
velopment of Community Programs of Educa. 
tion and Recreation.” 

Among the national organizations represented 
at the convention were the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, by Mrs. J. K. Pettengill. 
the American Medical Association, by Dr. W. 
W. Bauer, director of bureau of health and 
public instruction. 

N. P. Neilson, Stanford University, was elected 
president to sueceed C. H. McCloy. Margaret 
Bell, University of Michigan, was named presi- 
dent-elect for 1939-40. Vice-presidents were 
elected as follows: For the health section— 
Dorothy Nyswander, New York City; for phys- 
ical education—Grover W. Mueller, Philadel- 
phia; for recreation—Frank §S. Lloyd, New 
York University. 

The Southern District of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation selected for its president Tom Me- 
Donough, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege. The Georgia Physical Education Associa- 
tion selected for its president J. Lewis Cook, 
Hoke Smith Junior High School, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Mr. Cook was local manager for the 
Atlanta convention. 

The general organization has selected San 
Francisco for its convention in 1939, Chicago 
in 1940 and Atlantie City in 1941. 

BELMONT FAr.ey 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CAN COLLEGE STUDENTS GRADE 
THEMSELVES? 

Many teachers will agree that an important 
objective of education is to help make the stu- 
dent more and more independent of his instrue- 
tor. In very elementary work it is obviously 
necessary for the teacher to keep guiding and 
constructively criticizing his students. As the 
student passes through the years of his educa- 
tional program, it becomes desirable that he 
progressively become more able to criticize and 
evaluate his own efforts. Progress is often ac- 


complished by trial and error, but at the same 
time the student should have some idea as to 
what extent his efforts and results are acceptable 


or are excellent. Unsatisfactory as they may be 
in some respects, grades partially represent the 
attempts of the teacher to keep the student 
abreast of his accomplishments. Conferences 
and other devices are used to supplement grade 
reports. But if the student is ever to become 
at least partly independent of his instructor, he 
must learn to evaluate his own efforts. This 
probably means that the student who can do 
this can estimate for himself the grades which 
his teachers issue for him. Where students can 
predict accurately the letter grades which their 
instructors issue for them, it seems fair to as- 
sume that at least one objective of education is 
being attained. 
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It occurred to the writer that if his students 
could estimate their own check-up and final 
semester grades, this would be one sign that they 
had become at least partly independent of the 
criticisms and evaluations of their instructor. 
Furthermore, if, in making their estimates, they 
were honest and frank with themselves, such 
action would serve to impress on them the na- 
ture of their own deficiencies. In the case of 
low students it would also help to prevent pos- 
sible misunderstandings between the instructor 
and the students. During the first semester of 
the school year 1936-37, the writer conducted an 
experiment along this line with almost one hun- 
dred of his own students. The experiment was 
performed for the grades reported at the end of 
nine weeks of the first semester and was repeated 
for the grades issued at the end of the semester. 

At Muskingum, each instructor reports grades 
in letters to the college office at the end of the 
above stipulated periods. Grade reports are 
then issued from this office to the students four 
or five days later. It was easily possible, there- 
fore, to get the students’ estimates of their own 
grades after their grades were turned in by the 
instructor but before they were received by the 
students. A number was given to each student, 
and as soon as the necessary data were recorded 
the key was destroyed so that complete ano- 
nymity was preserved. 

For the nine-weeks’ estimates the students had 
at least three bases for their judgments. First, 
tests and other written work are required from 
time to time in all courses, and these papers are 
always graded promptly in percentages and re- 
turned to the members of the classes. At the 
same time, the writer always reports to each 
class the mean of each set of papers. No com- 
ments are made, however, as to what letter a 
certain per cent. is considered to be equivalent. 
In a mathematies class, the students are asked 
to plot their own test grades against the dates 
of the tests and to plot the mean grades likewise. 
The resulting graphs give the students some basis 
on which to compare their own work with the 
average for the class. Second, the college cata- 
logue description of grades is known to every 
one. That is, “A” designates work of excep- 
tional excellence; “B,” superior work—above the 
average; “C,” good work—average; “D,” work 
below the average; “E,” work considerably be- 
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low the average—lowest passing grade; and 
“F,” failing. Third, students get impressions 
from their past experiences or from gossip about 
how to transform grades in percentages into let- 
ters. For the eighteen-weeks’ estimates the 
students had an additional guide, namely, the 
letter grade which had been issued to them for 
the nine-weeks’ report. Surprisingly enough, 
the results for the eighteen-weeks’ check-up were 
substantially the same as those received for the 
nine-weeks’ report. In view of this fact, only 
the results of the estimates made for the final 
semester grades will be studied in this paper. 

Ninety-one students were included in the ex- 
periment. These students were enrolled in the 
following courses offered by the writer: college 
algebra, general inorganic chemistry, quantita- 
tive analysis and elementary physical chemistry. 
About two thirds of the students were freshmen 
and sophomores, and the remainder were juniors 
and seniors. For all purposes of calculation 
“A” was assigned four points, “B,” three points, 
“C,” two points, “D,” one point, “E,”’ zero 
points, and the few “F” grades were excluded 
from the study. 

The correlation coefficient between the in- 
structor’s reports and the students’ estimates of 
their own grades was found to be 0.80 with a 
standard error of 0.038. These values are of 
such a nature as to enable one to conclude that 
there is a high degree of positive correlation 
between the instructor’s report grades and the 
students’ estimates of their own deserved grades. 

For the same students the average grade as 
reported by the instructor was 2.24 with a stand- 
ard error of 0.09. The students’ estimates aver- 
aged 2.22 + 0.09. The difference can be shown 
to be 0.02 + 0.06, which is clearly insignificant, 
statistically speaking. 

Perhaps the most interesting observation 
which was made from a study of the data in- 
volved was that 72.5 per cent. of the students 
received exactly the same letter grade which 
they, themselves, thought they had earned. 15.4 
per cent. received higher grades than they had 
expected, while 12.1 per cent. received lower 
grades than they had anticipated. Thus the 
writer graded his students at least as high or 
slightly higher, on the whole, than the students 
graded themselves. 

These figures compare quite favorably with 
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those reported by Emma Reinhardt? on a some- 
what similar study conducted at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College. In this study, however, 
the students were not asked to estimate their own 
grades but were asked in the spring quarter of 
1936 which of their marks of the previous quar- 
ter they thought to be satisfactory, and which 
they thought to be too high or too low. In case 
the student judged a grade to be too high or too 
low, he was asked to state his reasons for this 
decision. In this experiment 80 per cent. of the 
students considered their marks to be satisfac- 
tory, while 5 per cent. considered them to be too 
high, and 15 per cent. thought them too low. It 
was also noted that the students who do poor 
work are somewhat inclined to overestimate their 
own attainments. The writer’s observations 
from his own study corroborate this latter con- 
clusion. That is, the students in the lower grade 
brackets (E and D) showed a greater tendency 
than the others to grade themselves higher than 
the instructor did. The writer also noted that 
the better students (A and B) had a stronger 
tendency than the others to grade themselves 
lower than the instructor graded them. These 
two tendencies seem to be perfectly natural; the 
inferior students probably rationalize themselves 
into thinking they are doing better work than 
the facts show, while the superior ones seem to 
be modest about assigning themselves exception- 
ally high marks. Another interesting fact 
brought out by this experiment is that only one 
student failed to estimate his grade within one 
letter of the value assigned by the instructor. 
The results of this type of study may be im- 
portant. It shows that the students included in 
the experiment have the essential power of self- 
evaluation to a significant degree. This also 
furnishes objective evidence to show that few 
students participating were especially surprised 
by the grade letters which they received from the 
writer at either the nine-weeks’ or the eighteen- 
weeks’ report, and that still fewer were unpleas- 
antly surprised. Also it serves as a preliminary 
investigation for the writer and suggests the 
need for more extensive studies along this line. 
The ninety-one students considered in this 
study were all that the writer had in his lecture 
1Emma Reinhardt, ‘‘Opinions of a Group of 


College Students Concerning Their Marks,’’ ScHOOL 
AND Society, 46: 447-8, October 2, 1937. 
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sections during the first semester of last year, 
This constituted about 13 per cent. of the enrol- 
ment at Muskingum and seemed to be a repre- 
sentative group of the entire student population, 
Nevertheless, it may be desirable to repeat this 
study, using. a larger group involving more 
different courses and employing other instrue- 
tors’ grades. At the present time plans are being 
perfected to repeat this experiment this year on 
all the science students at Muskingum. When 
this is done it will furnish approximately seven 
hundred estimates in five departments and in- 
volving ten instructors. It is expected that this 
investigation will yield similar results to those 
reported in this paper. The writer sees a need 
for further experimentation in this field. It 
seems likely that such research would show great 
individual differences among students in the 
ability of self-evaluation. It is desirable, there- 
fore, to determine the traits of students who can 
evaluate themselves to each of various degrees 
of refinement. Also it is desirable to reach the 
status where student self-appraisals may be 
more diagnostic and perhaps may be made in 
terms more concretely related than grades to 
each of the several course objectives. These 
statements furnish some ideas for future work, 
and the writer hopes to be able to make some of 
the suggested studies. 
Pavuu E. CuarK 
MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 
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